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PUCCINI. 








New York. 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagur 
Sedanstrasse "Dresden. 








Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: resden, 

Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.” 


Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. . B. LAMPERTI. 





ALBERTO LAUR ENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
a... voice formed and developed ; the art of sing- 
taught ; method after the purest Italian schools; 
Bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
18 East zd Street, New York. 


HENRY T. F LECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York. 
Address : 100 West 125th Street, New York. 
FRIDA ASH FORTH 


Vocal sasteunsien, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss FRANCESCA ORNS STEIN, 


Pianist. 




















Instruction. 
Music Classes. 
Studio: 147 West Tist Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New Y ork. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture.—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Rooms 808-804. 
Mail _Mail address : 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 








Italian Method, Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Miss ELIZABETH BOYER, 


Contralto. 
Concert, Song Recitals, also Vocal Instruction, 
a Ww fest 26th Street, New Y ork. — 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, O 
Studio: 21 Fifth Ave., Mondays aad Thursdays. 
Residence and address : 
417 West 38d Street, New York. 


NATHAN GANS 
Pianist. 


Theory and Virgil Method 
165 West 48th St., New York. 


MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
Pianist. 


Will takea limited number of pupils. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 
Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 


Concert. Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
18 West | 75th Street, New York. 








Pupils in Piano, 
Studio: 








Residence Studio: 


C HAS. HERBE RT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av. 


MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Cente 8 Horton Bidg., 
2 West iv5th Street. New York 

“It gives me mie asure to express the highesteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd. 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.” WM. MASON. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Votce CULTURE, 

ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4, 3 East I4th Street, New York. 


Address: 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 

Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde. Marie Stori, Neal McKay. &c. 

Vocal Studio: 138 5th Ave. (Hardman Bldg.) 
New York. 


LILLIE a’Angelo BERGH 


School of Singing. 


Famous method for Voice Development. OPERA 
ORATORIO and CONCERT. WNaftve's accent in 
Italian, German, French and English, SUMMER 
SCHOOL for Teachers and Professional Singers. 
Correspondence Invited, 


Leschetizky Method. AlsoChamber | 


FERDIN 


| 


‘THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York rk City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, | 


Vocal Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o'clock. 
Tuesdays and | Friday 's 10 to 4. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 
CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio : Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie | Hall. — 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
_Will accept 4 a a limited number of “pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 


CHARLES HEI? NROT BH, 
Organist Church of the Ascension. 
National Conservatory. Instruction, 
Harmony. 





Mr. 


With the 
Organ and 


12 West 11th street, New York. 


YAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y 


'| Mr and Mae. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 63 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


WILL C . MACFARLANE 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory. 
Address All Souls’ Church 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City. 


DELAVAN HOW LAN D, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 


PERRY AVERII.L— Baritone. 


, New York. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 21st St., » New York. 








MAX BENDHEIM, 


Vocal Instruction. 





Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception | 


hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 
day. 


A. FARINI, 


Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York 


Resngeen? hours: 2to4 P.M. 


ENRICO. DUZEN SI, 

Opera Tenor. 

upils for voice culture. 
rad contract. 
treet, near Lezington Avenue. 


Will accept Good 
voices cultivat 


145 East 83d $ 





SOPHIA PRI ESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction. 
6 East 47th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 

eames and 38th Street, 


New York 


| THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 


Studios: The Albany, 52d St. & B’dway, New York | 


AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, | 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
PF. & H. CARRI Directors. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 


GEORGE FL EMING 


FRANK HERBERT “TUBBS, 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT. 


VocaL INSTRUCTION. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. 
Chickering Hall, New Yor 


The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 
CARL FIQUK, ; acre 
Piano, Harmony and Composition. . 
Studio: 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. ¥. A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
reer Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
Mr. ‘TOWNS ND H. FELLOWS, 163 West 12!st Street, New York. 


es Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 








RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION. $ io: B 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and war es Seay ea — 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York $y, 17: ries 
ore Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Cha 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The 


Studio: The ——. West 38d Street, New York of tanned Address by mail 29 p Vomy Street. 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, MISS NORA MAYNARDGREEN, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue New York. 
Summer Studio, Paris 


Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address : 318 East 150th Street, New York 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 


SIS FISCHER POW ERS, 


Voice Culture } 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 
New York Season, November 1 to May 1. 
Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 1898. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


FRANC Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS 
Pianist, Musical Talks, 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. I[nstruction. 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y¥. 


EDWARD MAYERHOFER, 
Piano Instruction 


MUSICAL COURIER, New York, or 
15 North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue. 


imed Septemt ver 3. 
i—Fridays 2to 4 P. M. 


Lessons rest 
Classes formed—voices tried 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S _ 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


PLATON BROUNOFF 

Composer and Conductor of Modern and Classi- 
cal Music. Répertoire study with singers. Con- 
ductor of New York Choral Society. For Dates 
and Terms 29 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 





HARRI 


tT VICTORINE WETMORE, 
P l of the celebrat 
“Mie. FLORENZA p'ARONA J. ELDON HOL _ 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West vist Street, New Y ork. 


Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondays and 
REM SS — | Thursdays. 51 E. 117th St., cor. Madison Av., N. ¥ 


WIL L IAM H. BARBER : — 
Concert Pianist—Instruction ADELE LEWIN( 


Studi Steinway Hall . : 1 
miebits Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


New York 
———— (Leschetizky Method) 
. -. i a Ta r Address Steinway Hall, or Studio, 
Miss GRACE GREGORY, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Contralto. 
Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. F WwW RIESBERG 


421 West 57th Street, New York . ; 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 
Instruction— Piano, Organ— Harmony. 
Studio: 9 West 65th Street, New York. 
Concert Pianist, With the New York College of Music. 
With the National Conservatory. | 

For particulars address 
50 West %th Street. New York 


| Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE. 
The Baritone. 


Opera and Concerts 
1410 Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Baritone, sean _ 
Concert and Oratorio. | 
227 West Mth Street, New York | MARY E. SC¢ TT, 
DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto 


Concerts, Musicales, Receptions. Pupils accepted. 
25 West 42d Street, New York. 


Soprano and Pianist 


Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York. 


SIE GMUN YD DEUTSCH, 
Instructor of the Violin. 
Pupil of and highly recommended 
Jacques Dont, the great violin pe 
Formerly with the Boston Symphony and 
Thomas Orchestra 
String Orchestra Class meets Mondays, 8 P. M Mme. 


~ | Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano. 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 


Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste. 
36 East 62d Street, New York. 


by the late 
lagogue 
Theo. 


LUISA CAPPIANI, 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York | Voice Culture. 
—_—- —| . 
. . | 123 West 39th Street, 
Pianist, tie 
Pupils accepted. , SITINTD 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15. Muze. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
11 East 5! h Street, New York City cs 
cnihannhememem VocaL INSTRUCTION. 
Leading teacher of the methods of the famous 


-Fatw. Mollenhauer College of Music. 


The eminent violinist E>. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
3 Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Jos. B. Zellman, Singi ng. 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony 
Hans Dreher, Painting. 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 

1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


FRANCESCO LAMPERTI. 
Summer term for teachers and professionals. 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
Vocal Instruction. 


For Terms, &c., address 
110 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mme. HENRIETTA BEEBE, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Residence Studio: 226 West 44th Street, New York. 
Pupils received daily from 11 to 1 o’clock. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA pg ir aeaano 
JOS A. DE SE oO. TTcLn . ar : Tor EY 
<i geappageese gaps tas Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 
G2 Opera, Concert and Oratorio, Piano Teacher of Singing. 

Instruction. “ : . +s ” 

sinpamanipemnestenh Author of “ Hints About My Singing Method. 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, s as 


Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
New York Consetvanesy of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss MAUD MORGAN, 
Harpist. 
13 Livingston Place, New York. 

































































































































METROPOLITAN [COLLEGE OF [Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
@ & 21 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 

DUDLEY BUCK, President. 

JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 

W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 
By special arrangement 

Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL. 

will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College. 


Muze. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 








CARL BERNHARD, 


Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais voice as well as ¢hose of his 
pupils.”—Georg Henschel. 


ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 








WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Or, ist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 

For terms for Conductin 
Church, Madison Ave. and 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 8th Street, New York. 


address St. James’ 
st St., New York. 








THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 

offers the greatest advanta; to piano students. 

Opens September 1. nd for circular. 





FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 

mioting iP Breake Styte, Lam 
Address: 


Oratorio. 
n Method. 
ndianapolis, Ind. 


Concert. 
i-Mila 





Miles. YERSIN, 
AUTHORS OF THE 
PxHono-RuyTHMIC METHOD FoR FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION, 
Tue Parker, 123 W. 89TH St. New York. 





Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio: 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Organist of the “ Old First ” Presbyterian 
Church of New York. ary 
Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a Specialty. 
The Montevideo, 
Seventh Avenue and 54th Street, New York. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 

r-Pianist. 
Pupils received AS : a, = igppaaaa Piano 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegi e Hall, New York. 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
118 West &th Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
{tenes soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 





Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio: 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 

Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 

New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 
Carnegie Music Hall, N. Y. 48 Lefferts Pl., B’klyn. | 

Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, | 
sole representative of the Philadelphia and Paris | 
Schools of the celebrated Galin-Paris-Cheve School 
of Sight Singing, Ear benno and Musical Sten- 
ography. 5S al features: Simplicity of signs. 
One mental operation at a time. Mental helping 
notes, perfect gradation, dictation, sufficiency of 
exercises—not songs. Send for circulars to 

Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. 


CARL HAUSER, 
Violinist. 
Instructor; Violin ; Theory ; Instrumentation 
and Ensemble ying. 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 1364 Lex’ton ave , New York. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 














|J. HARRY WHEELER, 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 
Sole authorized yo ey in America of the 
celebrated BouHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 





CULBERTA MILLETT, 
Vocal Instruction, 


318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor—Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
ocal Instruction. 
922 Second Ave., near 19th St., New York. 





J. J. BERGEN, 

Solo Tenor. 
Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 
ton Street Synagogue, Newark. For engagements 
| address 185 West 44th Street, New York. 








Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 





WALTER C. GALE, 
Concert Organist. 

Organ Openings and Recitals. Instruction in 
Organ Playing and Musical Theory. Organist 
Holy Trinity Church, Lenox Ave. and 122d St; 
also assistant organist of St. Thomas’ Church. 

Address 125 West 123d St., New York. 


PAUL HAMBURGER, 
Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th st., city. 





Miss LILLIE MACHIN, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St., New York. 
FRANK SEALY, 
Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N.J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- 


tion—Piano, Voice, Theory. 
Room 10, 9 East 17th St., New York. 





SPECIAL C 


€ 
URSE OF FIVE WEEKS, 








COMMENCING JUNE EIGHT, 1898. 





THIRTY-FIVE LESSONS, $45.00 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, 











BY THE % 
VIRGIL PIANO mgt ae 
SCHOOL. others who wish 
to learn the... 
aint 4 VIR GIL METHOD. 
29 West 15th Street, 
New York. @ CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 





DIRECTOR. 





SAMUEL EPPINGER, 


VOCAL. Theory, 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instruments. 


Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c, 
Catalogues Free oa Application. 


rector, *88isted by the most artistic and com- 
D * petent faculty. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 








COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS T 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D’UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 





FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 

MADAME LIVINGTON-DépEeBaT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris, Entire house. 4 
renc 


table. Comfort and care. Chaperonage. 
and Italian Conversation. 
30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 





PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 
Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
ational Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian and French Methods. 


69 rue de Douai, Paris. 





INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. HENR! Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages—Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. 
s English, German and Spanish. 
ictor Hugo, Paris. 


M. Falcke 
Address, 


165 avenue 





Practical School. Singing. 
MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LURBAU-EBSCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
St. Honore, 


agear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


52 





Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 


M. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 





P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 





lr. LEON JANCEY, 
Du THEATRE L’Opton, PARIS. 


Declamation, Facial Expression, Dramatic Art. 
Professor of French pronunciation for the princi- 
1 teachers of singing in Paris. In New York 
September Studio: 343 West 56th Street. 

Paris : 8 rue Ampére (B’d. Malesherbes). 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer pe CHANT A L’OpErRA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


FRANCE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort anteed the year round. 
Nota stopping nee, ut a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 








| SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


1° Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique, 
Stage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





M. GEORGES HESSE, 


School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, % rue des Petits—Champs; Paris. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete couse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 rue &. Petersbourg. 





JULIANI, 


PRoFEesseur DE CHANT. 


French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 


(PARC MONCEAD), 48 rue Fortuny. 


M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Acting. 
18 rue Washington, Paris. 
Near Are de Triomphe. 








M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scdne. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


Proressgurn pz CHANT, 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. . 





SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 


Large and Noble Style. 





Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
89 rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau.) PARIS. 





FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
Concert SINGER. 


Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory. 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 
Stephanie of Austria. 
Von Der HeyrpstrR. 4, BERLIN, W. 





MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopold street, Munich. 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 








Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendort-Piatz No. 6. 


Mut. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 








C. B. HAWLEY, 


Com r, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 


Choir. 
New Studio : 261 Fifth Ave., cor. 28th St., New York. 


HORACE H. KINNEY, 


Accompanist. 





MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d’Instruction Publique. | 

De l’Opéra, Paris. | 

Creatrice of Tannh&user and 1’ Africaine. 

Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. | 

Ss ity made of correct emission of the voice | 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 

3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


Mut. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE 

School for Singing. 

Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en- | 

scéne. Private s, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Montu. 

74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


Carnegie Hall, 57th Street and 7th Ave., New York. 





A. L. BARNES, 


Organist.—Accompanist. 


Teacher.—Organ and Musical Theory. 
129 West 6ist Street, New York. 





| Fourth Ave. and ist Street; 
| Geor; 
! Troy 


| CLEMENT R. GALE, 


Organist, Conductor, Composer. 
Organist and Choirmaster of Calvary Church 
Choirmaster St. 
"s Church, Newburgh, N. Y.; Conductor 
ocal Society. 





Playing than is possible by an 
1898 (Instruction in German an 
Jan. 24and 2%. Hours, 10 to 1 and 8 to 6. 


English). 








appointment. 


“A Faulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Pailure of Piano Players.’’ 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE, 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
The Technic-Klavier provides a new, superior and thoroughly scientific means of both Technical 
and Musical development, and at the same time insures far more rapid and sure progress in Piano, 
other means of study. New Term 
Examination and Entrance 
Prospectus descriptive of Meth 
or English) sent free, Personal explanations of same daily, 9 to 6. Interviews with Director by 
Rerlin. Potadamer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K. 


ins on —y~ Jan. 20, 
ays, Monday and Tuesday, 
and Instrument (German 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











UR. Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. F 





\ 









4 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


91 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 

















STERLING Eats 


High Standard of Construction. 
<> DERBY, CONN. 





NEW YORK,—Continued. 








Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street, 
New York City. 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 
Advance payment of quarter’s tuition not ired. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 





THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 

Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office : 539 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 





SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist. 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street, New York 
Organ, Theory Lessons. 





WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 28rd Street (Madison Square), New York. 





LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
0. 


Pupil of lle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
Address 158 West 54th Street, New York. 





Esa Von Yertre’s Vocat Scuoo., 

Receiving hours and voice trial from 10 to 2 P. M. 
From <o=y to stage finish. Vocal—Regular 
course, three years, pure Italian method. Piano— 
Regular course, four years, Wieck touch. Class 

aie Lessons. 

‘or qgcepertue. 
Bisa ‘On YETTE, Concert Soprano. 
404 West 57th Street, New York. 





TOBIAS WESTLIN, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
mony Shochets Btrect 392 McDonough S 
New York address: Mason @ Hamlin. ”” 





VICTOR BAILLARD, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. , ame Christ 


Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Ave., New York. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: 605 Ca: le Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 34 Gramercy Park. 











EUGENE CLARKE, 


Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 42d Street, New York. 


SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 


GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 


Baritone 
Oratorio, Church, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Studio: 120 West 97th street, New York. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Ww. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 
Thorough instruction given in Piano, Violin and 
other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com- 
positi.n. Harmony in class free to pupils. 


EMMA K. DENISON, 


Vocal Instruction. 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 


Mme. OLIVE BARRY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Certificated authority of the elder Lamperti. 
DALY’s THEATRE, NEW YORK, Jan. 11, 1897. 
“I shall be only too glad to see an Papil ou 
may send me.” AUGUSTIN D. LY. 
Studio: The Oakland, 152 West 49th St., New York. 




















VICTOR CLODIO, 
of the Thé&tre des Italiens 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
i11 Bast 59th Street, New Verk. 


Boston. 


: London, E. ngland. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 











Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Muse. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Count int and Composition. 
French ool. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 











Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
st. 


7 Park Square. 
Daudelin School of Music, 








ton. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
Special Summer Session 1898. 


Send for Circulars. 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 








Tenor. 
Oratorio, Con Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 





Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY. 
Virgil Method taught. 


H. S. WILDER, Director 
855 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 
452 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 


Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
York City. 























MAY BROWN, 
Violinist. 


121 West 7ist Street, New York. 


MISS MARY H. MANSFIELD, 
SOPRANO, f 
Aditess? Thomas 4 Fellows, Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


EMIL RHODE, 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, COMPOSER. 
Instruction— o and Harmony. 
Studio, 107 East Eighty-fifth street, New York. 


Mr. anD Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Instruction. 
Voice, Violin, Piano, Composition and Ensemble 


aying. 
Studio: 131 West sth Street, New York. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


Basso-Cantante. 
Oratorio. Concert and Musicales. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio : 237 East 18th Street, New York. 


HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 
M 0. 


Musical Agents, or 

















Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Vocal Instruction. 
216 West 22d Street, New York. 





WOMAN’S STRING 
ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK, 





Carl V. Lachmund, Conductor. (Thirty-five pro- 
fessional members). Con: Festivals, &c. 
New York. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty, 
Address 30 East 23d Street, New York. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
Pf Elgin Avenue Lenten, w. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the ésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 








Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 

18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the jon of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
rizes, &c., given. 
ces trom £1: 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 

twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

LTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C 


The Berta Grosse-Thomason School for Piano. 
Studios, Brooklyn: 
300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz Kullak, 
lin. 

















FLORENCE. ¢ 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
erate. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. #5 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
22 East 17th Street, New York. 
“IT can confidently state that Mr. rson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 


his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 











HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 93d St., or Steinway Hall 
New York City. 


MARTINUS VAN GELDER’S 
VIOLIN VIBRATOR (Patented) 
greatly improves the tone, eveness, carrying 
power, resonance, &c.,of any old or new instru- 
ment. Highly indorsed and in use by leading 
artists. Weight of vibrator, 1 ounce. For further 
particulars apply to E. J. ALBERT, 124 South 9th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Violin Maker and Re- 
ea. Autograph testimonials from Joachim, 

ithelmj, Petri, Brodsky, &c. 








DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


Wotrr. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bec n 





Hall, Berlin. 
Sole re tative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 


hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
ao Pablo : yo 
ney for Mus’ 
Apply for Gulewe 















































BUFFALO, N. Y., 

USICAL doings for the season 1897-8 are not quite 

completed, fhough the end is nearly here. We are 

looking forward to three Sousa concerts, May 6 and 7; 

the Liedertafel’s celebration of its fiftieth aniversary May 

g, and the Vocal Society’s performance of “Judas Macca- 
bzus,” to be given May 19. 

The musical doings of our city during the month of 
April included a concert for the benefit of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, a song recital by Dr. Mooney, a 
Saengerbund concert, a concert by Ysaye, Marteau, 
Gérardy and Lachaume, and a concert by the Buffalo 
Orpheus. 

The concert given by the Orpheus, John Lund con- 
ductor, occurred April 25, at Music Hall. It was the 
third and last for this season. The soloists were Miss 
Jeannette Tareb and Mr. Bartels, of New York, and 
Philip Hénig, of Buffalo. The program read: 


April 29, 1808. 


i eer Ty rT errr TT eT ret rT re ETE eet ieee Krug 
String orchestra 
Maths har TOG socks wes onsets ceetpwvec ces Rheinberger 
Orpheus and orchestra 
I ied 5 ete E Ao 0ceg es cct es cocecces Wagner 
Miss Tareb. 
Kling, Kling, Aufgemacht.............+-2+-+eeee- Jingst 
Male chorus a capella. 
PE. . ob cnsatucdSwetipkitatewesvcsches Taubert 
String orchestra 
NE 5 oo. o's oo 6056600 6b ee ere steeconcsans Hartmann 
OE errr t or Schumann 
Wm. Bartels 
Se 5 Bos och teach te bes eet egishebsecveseus Lund 
String orchestra “3 
Lp 5.5 05 on de cb sah Ga tb esd ken sénnrcccccees Grieg 
Mr. Honig, male chorus and orchestra. 
ie Bae Teds £0 < cb do scccegeczeccesess Rubinstein 
PIES Scanreescacelias snc cccessvcasseoess Wickede 


Miss Tareb. 
ee ett) eg 
ee PAS SP 2, natives cuanecsecese costae > feil 

Male chorus a capella. 
Menuet 


EE: Des vcvavetsntsevesnbeentenssessi - Paul Hoppe 
Accompanist, Miss Marie F. McConnell. 

The singing of the Orpheus was admirable in every 
Were I to express a preference it would be in 
favor of Grieg’s ‘“‘Landkennung” and Jiingst’s “Kling, 
Kling, Aufgemacht,” the latter with its fresh, happy spirit; 
the former with its broad effects, which were sung most 
impressively. 

Philip Hénig, who sang the incidental solo in this 
number, has a voice of naturally beautiful quality, and 
he sang very well. Several encores were given the chorus, 
also the string orchestra. The pieces for the orchestra 
were pretty and dainty. Mr. Lund’s “Im Garten” was a 
favorite. It has a captivating waltz movement, with an 
obligato solo (the solo in 2-4 rhythm) for violin and then 
for 'cello, which produces a peculiarly pleasing effect. 


respect. 


Miss Tareb’s selections were “Elsa's Dream,” from 
“Lohengrin,” and “Es blinkt der Thau,” Rubinstein, and 
“Frihlingslied,” Wickede. She gave evidence of pos- 


sessing a naturally good voice, but she had a cold and 
her singing was not in tune. 

Mr. Bartels, who is, I understand, a member of your 
New York Liederkranz, sang with taste and discretion. 
His singing pleased. 

7 * . 

The quartet, Messrs. Ysaye, Marteau, Gérardy and La- 
chaume, gave a concert here April 20, in Music Hall, when 
the same program presented in other cities was given 
here: 


Serenade for violin, viola and ’cello............ Beethoven 
Messrs. Ysaye, Marteau and Gérardy. 
Concerto in D minor for two violins................ Bach 
Messrs. Ysaye and Marteau. 
EO Ee ee V. d’Indy 


Messrs. Lachaume, Ysaye, Marteau and Gérardy. 


Of course we all rolled our eyes, clapped our hands and 
made various other manifestations of extreme pleasure 
after listening to these artists. Ysaye and Gérardy are 
two wonderful musicians. The audience testified in very 
unmistakable admiration. Recalls were nu- 
merous. 

The concert given by the Buffalo Sangerbund, Henry 
Jacobsen, director, April 18, at German-American Hall, 
was the third given by this society during the present sea- 
son. At the close of the concert several speeches were 


manner its 








ike made by Mr. Miller, Ernst Besser and Mr. Reinecke. 
very large picture containing the photographs of the active 





| then presented to the society. The Sangerbund was nat- 
| urally in very good humor and the concert was greatly 


enjoyed. 


| Sone PRONG oth eid Fine o hes sens Ludwig Bonvin 
Male chorus and orchestra. 
Intrava, fughetto und scherzo................00+. . Gurlitt | 
String orchestra. 

SED ion cient cakes dine bet oveeseoseee te Attenhofer 
Male chorus 

Se ERO ON hese eis bs dec evccne ce ckvednet vocia Levi 

Mr. Beyer. 

Frihling wird es Doch Einmal................Baldamus 
Male chorus. 

Ete FN aiid ils binds oe Pade ccesvocceccecses Meyerbeer 
Miss Richards 

NINES 6. 2oto uk abcd cece decnecnsnn seereews Voigt 
Male chorus. 

Aus Holberg’s Zeit, suite in old style..............Grieg 


String orchestra. 
Er Sang ja fuer Sein Leben Gern........ Johannes Gelbke 
Beyer, male chorus and orchestra. 
Words by Ernst Besser. 
SEOUORED BOG vctdtidedsce0bsh0ececccetnése’ Chaminade 
Herzens-Frihling pe Ee rere ... Wickede 
Miss Richards. 
Des Liedes Heimath. . Pache 
Mr. Ericsson, ‘male chorus and orchestra. 

Two Buffalo musicians were represented on the pro- 
gram by their compositions; Rev. L. Bonvin, S. J. and 
Johannes Gelbke. Both selections were worthy of the 
ability of the composers. Mr. Gelbke’s chorus was of 
further interest, because the text had been written by 
Ernst Besser, one of the Sangerbund’s most active mem- 
bers. 

Thursday evening, April 14, Dr. James J. Mooney made 
his farewell to professional singing by giving a song re- 
cital. He was assisted by Miss Grace Carbone, Miss Car- 
mela Carbone and Miss Marjory Sherwin, Miss McCon- 
nell being the accompanist. The hall was filled. The au- 





dience was appreciative. The following numbers were 

given: 

a ne a re Ries 
Miss Marjory Sherwin 

LAr ub duh tiithd 6aneth$ +henneee 0000000068 Dresel 

Re a Pree er Schubert 

ere ee erre ne fae ae ee Schubert 

Se Fak os ko6nce dak cstbeunee cid eseesex Franz 

James J. Mooney, M. D. 
DONG Gi Ss iin She a ddd aes Saint-Saéns 
Misses Carbone. 

COTO Gls Oe Res 5.5 0ddkdcese cc cctenseeninn Handel 
Miss Grace Carbone. 

FE . Ey Ee aE a Vieuxtemps 
Aiss Sherwin 
ee a ee Durante 
NG av o6-06sukisehennsscennheontthinde Jadassohn 
Miss Carmela Carbone. 

Cow FED BR or on ds ove ss icdecctvasccvevebee seu Giordani 
ae, OE RE Ge i acne tse dina nisdsveesscess Scarlatti 
James J. Mooney, M. D. 

ee Be ee renee 
Bee BAe Ws 6 ib dscccvbevesncsessneccess Jadassohn 
Misses Carbone 
Pistia. ee PUB i655 2 0ks 0t0ts cts vevsesesonteceys Dossert 
My Snowy Breasted Pearl.......... Traditional Irish Air 
James J. Mooney, M. D 
ey Rr ee eee Arditi 


Miss Carmela Carbone and Dr. Mooney. 

You will see at a glance that many of the vocal selec- 
tions did not belong to the stereotyped program. While 
not novelties so far as the date of their composition is 
concerned, they were really novel inasmuch as we rarely 
hear such selections as the Saint-Saéns “Bolero,” the 
“Generoso chi sol brama,” Handel; the “Danza Fanci- 
ulla,” by Durante, or the Jadassohn songs, on the pro- 
grams of to-day. And very lovely these songs were. 

Dr. Mooney’s numbers were all well sung; he was 
particularly fortunate in his interpretation of the dra- 
matic “Stormy Night,” by Franz. Every day I hear 
regrets expressed that he will not sing again in public. 

The Misses Carbone are two Buffalo singers whose 
work has so far deserved very much praise. They have 
been musically well trained and they are talented girls 
naturally. 

Miss Marjory Sherwin, who played the violin numbers, 
is a youngster from Batavia who possesses much musical 
talent, and also, I should judge, a talent for hard work. 
She is a pupil of Frank Davidson, of this city, and a 
most promising one. Her violin tone is large and mellow 
and her execution very good. 

The concert given April 12 in the Guild House of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, for the benefit of the 
church, was of special interest, not only because of the 
good music well presented, but also because it was the 
occasion of Miss Colvin’s last public appearance in 
Buffalo prior to her leaving the city. Miss Colvin has 
lived in Buffalo during the past two years. During this 
time she was soprano of the quartet at Westminster 
Church. She has now gone to Cortland, N. Y., and in 
September she expects to go to Paris to study either with 
Sbriglia or Trabadella. 

This is the program of the concert: 


EES TE eee oe Liszt 
Miss Augusta D. Adams. 





Piano solo, 


Tv 


THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 


members and officers, numbering about seventy in all, was ' 
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A | | Reading, The Physician in Spite of Himself..... Moliére 


Charles Rohlis. 
Some, Spamish Love BORG. ocsscccccscvssccess Chaminade 
| Miss Katherine beet Colvin 


Aria, O Mer Ouvre Toi. . Delibes 
Raymond ( . Riester. 
Lieder— 
ny CRONE... ccvbssesecovocent Schumann 
af £ ao ee Lassen 


Minehan 
.Anna Katherine Green 


Mrs. Laura Dietrich 
| Reading, The Tower of Bouverie. 


Mr. Rohlfs 
Piano solos— 
SR Pero ee Grieg 
: Ce GWG So ccdinsncccncns ohews Stavenhagen 


Miss Adams. 


Songs— 
La Charmante Marguerite.... .Old French Song 
Constancy .... /eber 
Drink to Me Only with Thine E yes Old Engl ish Song 
. Riester. 
Songs— 
. , 3 aes . Rubinstein 
Bae GRO BMG. .. 060s .Cowen 
et GENS e sn eee teed eects . MacDowell 
Miss Colvin. 
Song, The Silver Ring............... .. Chaminade 


Mrs. Minehan. 


The Liedertafel is making extensive preparations to 
observe in a fitting manner its golden jubilee. I am told 
that only two other singing societies in the United States 
have distinguished themselves by an active existence of 
fifty years, and naturally Buffalo is just now very proud 
of the Liedertafel. 

A three days’ celebration will be held. The first evening 
a concert and ball will be given. In this concert the Lie- 
dertafel will be assisted by the Buffalo Orpheus, the Buf- 


falo Saengerbund and a full orchestra. Mrs. Katherine 
Bloodgood will be the soloist 
George Glasman, director of the society, will conduct 


the choruses sung by the Liedertafel, John Lund will con- 
duct the Orpheus chorus, Mr. Jacobsen the Saengerbund 
and Joseph Mischka, director of the 
Liedertafel, will conduct the massed chorus. 

The selection which the Orpheus will sing is a dedi- 
catory ode, the text of which has been composed by Mrs. 
Lund (the mother of John Lund) and the music by John 
Lund. It is a delicate, thoughtful tribute of friendship, 
and the members of the Liedertafel appreciate the atten- 
tion. I will send you the account of the Liedertafel’s 
celebration, with other data concerning the society, after 
the celebration. 


who is honorary 


The Kneisel Quartet gave a concert here Tuesday, May 
3, before the Twentieth Century Club. The quartets 
played were: 


Quartet in G major, op. 18, No. 2............+- Beethoven 
Theme and Variations (Death and the Maiden), 

from quartet in D minor, op. posth........ Schubert 
Quartet in A major, op. 41, No. 3............. Schumann 


Messrs. Kneisel, 
delightful quartet. 
our privilege to hear only very rarely. 
sion occurs it is warmly appreciated. 

The Twentieth Century Club, before whom the quar- 
tet played, has distinguished itself this season by giving 
a series of musicales in the club honse in Delaware av- 


Roth, Svencenski and Shroeder form a 
Such exquisite ensemble playing it is 
But when the occa- 


enue, modeled on the London Drawing Room concerts. 
Full dress was the rule, Five musicales have been given 
by the following talent: First, Mr. and Mrs. Georg 
Henschel; second, Henri Marteau; third, Leo Stern; 
fourth, Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, and last the Knei- 
sel Quartet. 

The last of Mrs. Blaauw’s entertainments was given 


last evening in the music room of the Twentieth Century 
Club, when the following was presented: 


NE ee Beethoven 


rn J TL ok on Dedman seme pe uae ae ab 
Madame Blaauw, Mr. Glaszmann, Mr. Fricke. 
Songs— 
Auf dem Wasser zu singen...... vi de . Schubert 
Fruehlingsglaube ine ily Gieacinittins dia iake iene Schubert 
Haiden-Roeslein .............. - . Schubert 
Miss Sarah T. Til jen 
Ballade, op. 25........ ..Ludwig Bonvin 
Madame Blaauw, Mr. Glasz mann, Mr. Fricke. 
Quartets— 
The Tambourine Player..... , .. Schumann 
The Night Has a Thousand E yes Emery 


ryy, | ‘Je acobsen 
W /albridge, Howard. 


The Wounded Cupid 
The Misses Hoffman, 


Carbe ne, 


Dawe TOBE, GI. Dic ccc sccnntesduchsvbswsos Grieg 
A major. 
G major. 
Madame Blaauw, Mr. Glaszmann, Mr. Fricke. 

The Beethoven trio was really well played. Mrs 
Blaauw was in good form and played brilliantly. Mr. 
Glaszmann I never heard to better advantage, and Mr. 
Fricke always plays with musical tone. So the results 


last evening were very satisfactory. 
Of the vocal numbers I must single out the quartet by 


Henry Jacobsen, “The Wounded Cupid,” for special 
praise. It is a dainty composition and it was nicely sung. 
The “Ballade,” by Rev. L. Bonvin, S. J., was warmly 


received. Father Bonvin is held in high esteem by all who 
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| Composition, and thirty other superior instructors. 
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SHERWOOD PIANO SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Director, Steinway Hall, Chicago 


ments are offered to beginners who may be assured when og re their 


Special induce 


studies here that they will never have to retrace their steps, but that their pro; 
and certain. Mr. Sherwood’s methods of technic, touch, paresing. 


produced wonderful results, are exclusively used. Send 


ros aN Se 
WALTON PaRkh ne and Manager. 


know him, and his compositions receive the unqualified 
praise of our musicians. 

Edward H. Hayes, of New York, is in the city, at the 
Fillmore. He expects to spend the summer here. I have 
no doubt that many of our singers will take advantage of 
his. stay in Buffalo to study with him. 

Frederick W. Elliott has'been engaged as solo tenor 
of Lafayette Church. 

Miss Kate Sherbourne, alto, and Mr. Parker, bass, have 
been engaged for the new Richmond Avenue M. E. 
Church. OBSERVER. 





Puccini. 


The frontis page of this issue shows Puccini, the Italian 
composer, whose opera “La Bohéme” is to be given for 
the first time here next week by the Bagotto Opera Com- 
pany, an itinerant company that has been giving per- 
formances in Mexico, on the Pacific and in Western 
cities. 

Engaged for the M. T. N. A. 

Among those engaged to appear at the coming Music 
Teachers’ National Convention is Miss Florence Terrel, 
the well-known young pianist and pupil of Alexander 
Lambert. Miss Terrel gave a recital at the last year’s 
meeting, and her success was so pronounced that a re-en- 
gagement followed. 


Success of Lillian Butz. 


At the Waldorf-Astoria Friday, April 29, Miss Lil- 
lian Butz certainly achieved a great success. The cul- 
tured audience gave unmistakable evidences of real appre- 
ciation, recalling Miss Butz several times at the conclusion 
of her two selections on the program. 

The pure singing quality of her voice is universally 
commented upon, and her frequent appearances before 
New York audiences have clearly shown that this talented 
young artist is winning with each appearance a firmer 
hold upon our music lovers. 


es 








 eaage will be steady enthusiasm. He has 
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Music in Prague. 
DRESDEN, Franklinstrassc 20, April 22, 1898. 
HERE are certain cities in Europe which in such a 
remarkable degree impress the stranger that he has 
always longings to revisit them. Such a place Dresden 
proved to be to your humble correspondent, who has now 
settled here, and such a place is also Prague, in which 
city, during the Easter holidays, I made a short stay. 

The old romantic tales and historical reminiscences at- 
tached to the spot go, of course, a long way to increase 
the interest for the Bohemian capital, but apart from this 
there is another thing which stirs the fancy of the traveler, 
and that is the great national enthusiasm of the people, a 
sort of holy fire connected with their strivings, that makes 
your heart beat in sympathy with the youthful hopes of 
the nation. In this enthusiasm there is such a full and 
strong trust in the final success of its eager fight for po- 
litical and artistic freedom that it in its turn—putting aside 
all philosophizing on the pro and contra of the matter— 
does not fail to impress the foreigner in a very refreshing 
way. Take, for instance, a representation in the Bohe- 
mian opera house. One can scarcely describe the frantic 
expressions of delight and rapture which broke forth dur- 
ing the performance I witnessed—Smetana’s “Libussa,” a 
work of an exclusive national tendency. There was ap- 
plause so intense, so strong, so full of southern fire and 
spontaneity that it took hold of everyone in the audience. 
Bohemian or not Bohemian you caught the fever and 
clapped your hands most furiously, like the natives them- 
selves, which you, however, would have done in any case, 
for the opera is uncommonly beautiful, both music and 
libretto. 

Different opinions of the plot, which to me seems un- 
usually fine and poetical, made me long to hear the work 
in Prague, where it is most magnificently given. Some 
reports had it that it lacked dramatic intensity, some said 
it was void of action, &c. It did not impress me so in 
any way. It is true that lyrical moods prevail, but is not 
that the case also with Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” which you 
cannot call void of action or. lacking dramatic power? 


WILLIAM i SHEE SHER WOOD. 


CONCERT AND RECITAL PIANIST. 


MR. SHERWOOD created a furore by his wonderful playing at the meeting of the M. T. N. A 
in New York City last June. His playing in other large cities thi 
m acknowledged by critics, the public and musicians to be the greatest 
American pianist. Mr. Sherwood will teach and give recitals as usual at the Chautauqna (N. Y.) 
Assembly from July 11 to August 13. Address MAX ADLER, Manager, 

40 


$s season has aroused the utmost 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


“Libussa” also musically may be compared to the “Lo- 
hengrin” score. There is the same grand repose and 
serene beauty about it, culminating in the true Wagner- 
ian long-drawn-out modulations of chords, which at in- 
tervals, following the text, throb with rhythm and dramatic 
accents. Smetana, having been called the Bohemian Mo- 
zart, this comparison to Wagner will seem strange; but it 
finds an application only so far as to indicate the character, 
not the form of the work. Equal richness of melody and 
fullness of musical invention, which mark Smetana’s other 
works, are likewise the feature of this opera. It contains 
besides much of what may be called either national Bo- 
hemian melodies or music composed in the style of the 
folklores—which of these I cannot well decide—attributes 
blending beautifully with the highly poetic and historical 
tale of the libretto. 

Libussa, thus runs the story, Bohemia’s young and 
fair Princess regent, suffers under the weight of her crown. 
At the beginning of the play we find her about to settle 
the conflict between two quarreling brothers, Chrudos and 
Stahlav, sons of the head of one of the noblest families in 
the country. The apparent reason for their disagreement 
is supposed to concern the division of their inheritance 
after the death of their father. The real motive, however, 
is to be found in their rivalry as suitors to a beautiful girl, 
Krasawa. She once offended Chrudos, whom she really 
loved, so severely that he in revenge feigned indifference 
to her,thus making her suffer like himself from the tortures 
and pangs of unrequited love. Libussa, meanwhile not 
knowing the real cause for the strong hatred of the broth- 
ers, feels deeply hurt by Chrudos’ stubborn implacability. 
After his having offended the Princess in a personal man- 
ner her counsellors advised her to choose a husband to 
vindicate her right and to reign at her side. This advice, 
alas! was more than welcome, for Libussa’s heart had 
chosen already. During lonely rides on her pet white 
horse she loved to stop at the foot of a wealthy farmer, 
Premysl, the object of her affections, who, in his turn, 
loved the tree because it was Libussa’s favorite place. 





* * * Around this “Linde” and its whispering leaves 
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FREDERIC LILLEBRIDGE, 
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Chicago. 





SPIERING QUARTET. 


the composer seems to have concentrated all the poetry of 
his rich, musically inventive vein. The idyllic scenes at 
Premysl’s farm are of uncommon freshness and chaste 
originality; they suggest, indeed, comparisons with the 
second act of “Siegfried,” being a sort of “Mitleben und 
Mitfuelen mit der Natur”; just that reveling in nature 
which the compositions of so many of our modern mu- 
sical authors lack. 

The story of the opera ends well. Premysl one day, 
standing under Libussa’s well loved linden tree, 
afar the white horse—without its mistress and sent by her— 
coming to fetch him to Vysherad. “And he reigned hap- 
pily at her side for many a year.” Chrudos and Stahlav 
meet as friends, Krasawa is united to Chrudos, and so on 
The closing act contains some melodramatic scenes to 
living pictures with motives from Bohemian history, all 
from Libussa’s time (722) until the present day, a very 
effective close for a festive opera of so pronounced a 
national tendency as is this work of Smetana’s. 

The performance was exquisite in all the 
great interest are the old historical costumes, 
said to be true to life, at least so far as ethnographical 
researches have been able to ascertain. I was told that 
the national costumes still in use at South Slovenia best 
correspond with the idea one has of the dresses from 722. 

Among the soloists Benoni (Premysl), baritone, was 
above praise. His beautiful exquisite acting and 
fine stage presence are quite remarkable. When dressed 
in the gorgeous costume and white headgear in which he 
is going to meet Libussa at Vysherad (Prague’s old castle) 
he made an exquisite picture. As an actor he was equally 
good as Prince and as peasant. Maturova gave a fine 
reading of Libussa’s difficult part.. Kettnerova sang and 
acted Krarawa’s role to perfection. The two brothers, 
Chrudos (Kliment) and Stahlav (Vesely), 
histrionically carried through their parts with great vir- 
tuosity. Chorus and orchestra may be said to rival Dres- 
den’s body of musicians of the Royal Opera, which is to 
say a great deal. The conductor on the occasion was Ad. 
Ceck, a pupil of Smetana. The gorgeous mounting and 
the stage management, so far as I could make out from 
the Bohemian language of the program, were in the hands 
of F. A. Subert himself, the intelligent and highly esteemed 


Of 
which are 


details. 


voice, 


vocally and 


director and artistic leader of the Bohemian National 
Opera. 
Mr. Subert’s great courtesy and the extreme civility 


with which he receives visitors to his renowned opera 
house are known world wide. They were also most lav- | 
ishly extended to the correspondent of this paper, who 
herewith begs to return his best and most sincere thanks 
for the delightful opera evening at Prague. I had greatly 
wished to be able to stay also for Zdenko Fibich’s highly 
spoken of opera, “Sarka,” which was announced for some 
days later. Private affairs, however, so urgently called 
me back to Dresden that I, to my deep regret, was forced 
to return; but I earnestly hope to hear the opera an- 
other time in Prague, where I intend to go as often as I 
possibly can to study the works of the renowned Bohe- 
mian masters and opera composers, which you scarcely 
have any opportunity to hear outside the Bohemian cap- 


ital. 

“Sarka,” according to a brilliant criticism by Em. 
Chvala, of Prague, is classed among Fibich’s best works. 
The plot is founded upon a well-known Bohemian sub- | 


}; Crime. 


saw from | 


| of all others to call themselves teachers. 


ject. An amazone, Sarka, a second Joan of Arc, on ac- 
count of her love for the leader of her country’s enemies, 
Ctirad, betrayed her own people and died to expiate her 
The music is said to be very remarkable. 
Rumors have it that Smetana’s “Libussa,” in German 
translation, will be accepted for the festivities during the 
Austrian Emperor’s Jubilee in Vienna next autumn, news 
which, if true, must be greeted with great acclamation. 
There certainly cannot be found any work so well corre- 
sponding to the demands upon an opera performance on 


such an occasion. A. INGMAN. 


D’Arona on Fundamental Principles. 


If a truth is palpable and of importance in practice, let 


us pity him who misconceives or distorts it.—V olney. 
THINK it is high time someone explained to the pub- 
lic that the difference reported to lie in the vocal 
training by reputable teachers is due, in the main, to the 
inordinate desire of said teachers to set themselves up as 
doing something no one else has done or can do, and, if 
to take the lead. Now this desire is manifested 
but while laymen never pretend to 
and certainly do not at- 


possible, 
in every protession, 
understand other professions, 
tempt to discuss them, with the vocal profession it is dii- 
ferent. Just because everyone can sing (?) (even chil- 
dren and fools), so each feels himself entitled not only to 
express learned opinions, but to criticise what he is ignor- 
ant of as of the North Pole. To aggravate all this teach- 
ers themselves, while frequently understanding each other 
perfectly well, appear not to, but ridicule and split hairs 
until it is no wonder the public is suspicious and the vocal 
profession has sunk into disrepute. 

When the physiologists (throat specialists) came upon 
the scene I was in hopes they would gather up individual 
terminology and straighten it out by giving correct ex 
pressions; but heavens! they, also greedy for reputation, 
pretended not to understand anything the vocal teachers 
said and added just so much more fuel to the fire. How 
much better it would be if teachers would uphold what 
they know to be right, even if said by a rival teacher. 
If they recognize the truth in the words of a rival, why 
keep it to themselves to profit by in private, while deny- 
ing its possibility even when approached for public opin- 
ion Is it any wonder the public sneer and laugh and 
demand “factology”? Those who are musical can see 
beyond the concrete, but the others cannot, and this pro- 
fession, of all others which deals with the unseen, needs 
binding together in a solid community which settles its 
differences, if need be, behind closed doors 


If twelve reputable teachers would make up their minds | 


to put aside all personal feeling and come together in 


some quiet place, where each could be given an evening to | 


explain his or her ideas and methods, and then a few even- 
ings more to discuss the points of difference, each teacher 
could vote for or against the other, and then all could 
form themselves into a committee to investigate the rights 
Forms of ques- 
tions could be made out which, if satisfactorily answered, 
would entitle the candidate to enter the list of legitimate 
(or any other name) teachers, to be known as such and 
respected as such by his or her confréres in the profes- 
these answers to be decided upon as right or wrong 
While it must be understood 


sion; 
by a vote of the committee. 


PERMANENT ADDRESS: 


Studebaker Music Hall, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 


some teachers, like some singers, must necessarily reach 
greater heights than others, because of exceptional en- 
dowments, experience and study, it need not in any way 
| conflict with those fundamental principles which all, with- 
out exception, should be convinced of before entering 
the profession as vocal teacher. The work upon the voice 
is exhaustless, and we would not pretend to take up 
specialties except, perhaps, a for extremely hard 
for the sake of the mutual interest of those form- 


tew 
cases, 
ing the committee. 

Nowadays everyone studies to be a great (?) artist; 
everything possible must be done to awaken the light in 
the inside, for no teacher can rule it in on the outside, 
and a voice must be placed just to determine what it is 
fitted for. Voices are classified by their quality. How 
many ask themselves whether they use their natural or 
an acquired quality, and if acquired, why that before any 
A few fundamental truths should be agreed upon 
so as to make of the vocal profession an 
community and weed it of 
FLORENZA D’ ARONA. 





other? 
by all teachers, 
honored and 
charlatans. 


respectable 


Josef Hofmana’s Farewell. 


Josef Hofmann’s farewell will be a concert with orches- 
tra in Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening, May 15. The 
young artist will play two orchestral concertos. Rubin- 
stein’s D minor and the E minor concerto by Chopin, 
and a group of solo selections. C. Hofmann will direct 
the orchestra. 


Woodruff Summer Course. 


Arthur D. Woodruff annouces that he will continue his 
lessons in voice culture and preparation for oratorio, con- 
cert and choir work during the months of July, August 
and September, 1898, at his summer residence, Washing 
ton, Conn. 

Washington is situated among the celebrated Litchfield 
Hills, 1,000 feet above sea level, about two hours and a 
half by rail from New York. The scenery is unsurpassed; 
there are beautiful walks and drives, golf links, tennis 
courts, &c. Good board can be secured from $7 upward 
in the village or adjacent farmhouses. 

Mr. Woodruff also purposes forming a club for the 
study of part singing, a public concert to be given in the 
course of the season, as was done very successfully in the 


summer of 1897. 


Miss Potter’s Work at Peace institute. 


Peace Institute, a school for young women at Raleigh, 





| Cowen, Saturday night. 
a few 
| recital, 


i fall, 


N. C., rejoices in the possession of an excellent musical 
faculty, among them Miss Lulu A. Potter (a Von Klenner 
pupil) as teacher of the voice. Miss Potter expects to 
“The Holy City” in the autumn. In a letter recently 
says: “I have been obliged to give up the 


give 
received she 


‘Holy City’ until fall, as Mrs. Dinwiddie, wife of the prin- 
cipal of the school, died very suddenly, and three of her 
daughters were my main helpers, accompanist, &c. My 


choral club of the school give ‘The Rose of Life,’ by 
It will be quite private, with only 
outsiders. I have been thinking of giving a song 
but Raleigh is overrun with church affairs, and I 
have decided to wait. I have decided to returm here next 
as you see.” 








Trans-Mississipn’ and International Exposition, Omaha 


June to November, 1898. no acenrs. 


SOLE MANAGER FOR ARTISTS: 


Miss JULIA OFFICER, 225 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 
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Music in Rome. 


[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


119 Via Frattina, } 
ROME, Italy, April 19, 1898. 


AGNER’S opera, “Lohengrin,” is enjoying some- 
thing like a run here at the Costanzi Theatre. The 
company is a strong one, and opened here last Saturday, 
April 9, with “Lohengrin” and a sold-out house. The 
matinée and evening performances of the next day, Sun- 
day, were also “Lohengrin.” Gounod’s “Faust” had been 
announced to follow, but after two performances of that 
melodious opera “Lohengrin” was again substituted, and 
has been drawing good houses since, proving the great 
popularity here of Wagner’s opera. This is the cast: 


NN is ube te tudareeter «tt sce s aihbeusens Vignas 
BOO ides oad Suvndeiaae oeweek nay doe seca De Benedetto 
NE siciko dk de btdes Pabeeesidedd eopeses Guaccarini 
Cast ac sdelak me ids den acocmmesehees Degli Abbati 


WE AON: ovine vinteascctednarmsaidskicetadahas ve Spangher 
Conductor, Mingardi. , 

The orchestra numbers fully seventy players, and may 
be called spirited and dramatic, rather than finished. The 
chorus was about the same in number, and sang much bet- 
ter than the average chorus one usually hears in a “Lo- 
hengrin” performance—rarely singing out of tune. The 
scenery, however, as well as the stage management, were 
not what New Yorkers are accustomed to. And the 
costumes worn were positively hideous. Evidently the 
chorus and the orchestra had been well rehearsed, singing 
and playing as they did with spirit. Vittorio Mingardi, 
the conductor, like Gustav Kirker, in New York, has a 
faculty for working up climaxes, and knows how to end 
the acts with glorious finales, bringing down the house 
in a storm of applause and cries of “Bis! bis!” 

Francesco Vignas, whom New Yorkers may recollect 
as a member of the Metropolitan Opera House Company 
during one season, was a sympathetic, a tender and loving 
Lohengrin, singing the part with much beauty of voice 
and expression, but lacking in power and virility. He 
was at his best in the fourth act. 

The Elsa of Lina de Benedetto was histrionically good, 
but vocally so dreadfully marred by an ever-present 
tremolo that it was painful to listen to her singing. Yet, 
strange to say, when her curiosity (in the play) got the 
better of her and she pressed hard to learn her hero’s 
secret, his name, she forgot all about the tremolo and lost 
it entirely, her voice sounding agreeable to the ear. In 
this scene she was altogether fine. 

The Ortrud was a beautiful woman, slender and grace- 
ful of form, but with a voice noticeable chiefly for its 
tremolo effects. Telramund appeared about as sure of his 
voice as he was of his cause—both being doubtful. The 
King’s bearing was not nearly so good as was his singing. 
“Lohengrin” in Italian was not at all new to me, but never 
before had I discovered so many Italian possibilities. 

In the opera of “Faust” the cast was the following: 


EDS. ts «a dein» Gu chuiee babe sede eee nae Evan Gorga 
RRS. so de uig ig ae Whine dodging divewe anes Sabellico 
ED outs beglckkeueeortssseetéarsehenes hi D’ Elisi 
Re pape oo, og AE aude s vig aaa Sen bd SRE Casali 
a ee a ad be ie pals Benedetti 
BIOL, soy c.cao SawERE Melee ea uk re 04 Cotaaibes bedueceres Galan 


Conductor, Mingardi. 

Altogether a very acceptable company of artists, but 
“Lohengrin” is more attractive to the Roman public just 
now. The stage setting and the costuming in “Faust” 
were just as faulty and tasteless as they had been in the 


Wagner opera. 
** * 


Verdi’s Requiem Mass was produced so perfectly by 
the Academy of Santa Cecilia that, within a week, the 
work had to be given a third time, at which the Queen 
was again present and the approval of Her Majesty be- 
came the signal for applause in the audience, which was 
given most heartily. 

Concerning the soprano one of the newspapers here 
says that “Lillian Blauvelt is an American and ‘una splen- 
dida figura di donna,’ so much so that instead of her 
being a child of the free America she appears rather like a 
vision evoked by the creative fantasy of a Titian. Very 
youthful is Lillian Blauvelt and gifted with a musical in- 
telligence of rare value, having learned the Mass of 
Verdi within a very few days and singing like a nightin- 


gale with a voice of magical sweetness. Her singing 
pleased the audience so much that they arose to their feet 
to applaud her.” 

Miss Blauvelt has indeed received high honors and at- 
tentions in Rome rarely bestowed upon an artist, and 
naturally she feels very happy over her success and proud 
of this distinction. 

A large, picture of Her Majesty the Queen, in a costly 
Roman parchment and gold worked frame, has been sent 
to Miss Blauvelt, accompanied by a lovely letter from the 
Queen herself, and, in addition, another token, in bronze, 
of the graceful “Fontana delle Tartarnghe” (tortoises), a 
copy of the most charming fountain in Rome, a bold and 
elegantly composed group, with figures of four youths 
and dolphins and tortoises, the design of which was for- 
merly attributed to Raphael, though it was erected” by 
the Florentine Taddeo Landini in 1585, and having ap- 
propriately inscribed the singer’s name, the dates on which 
she sang the Verdi Mass, &c. 

The whole is a most graceful and handsome recognition 
of an artist’s talent and worth. Miss Blauvelt surely has 
every reason for being happy over her successful début in 
the Italian capital. 

Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, the pianist, so well known in 
New York, played here in the Sala Dante on Saturday last, 
the 16th, with the Societa Orchestrale Romana, under the 
direction of Pinelli. The occasion was in honor of the 
fiftieth anniversary (though not strictly correct) of the 
death of Mendelssohn, with a program as follows: 

Sinfonia, in re (Reformation). 
Aria, Gerusalem, from St. Paul. 
Signora Bice Mililotti-Reyna. 
Concerto, in sol min. 
Signora Aus der Ohe. 

Miss Aus der Ohe, I need hardly inform you, has con- 
siderably more than the requisite technic for the easy ex- 
ecution of this concerto, and she played the same with 
delicacy of touch and a delightfully easy, graceful air. She 
received much genuine applause. 

This concert, too, was honored by the presence of the 
Queen. 
At the same time the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
orchestra was celebrated and a “loving cup” in silver and 
gold was presented to the director, Ettore Pinelli, to- 
gether with a parchment framed list containing names of 
his many admiring and appreciative friends. 

* * * 
A concert is announced for this afternoon by a pianist 
named Radwan, with a program consisting entirely of 
Chopin music. J. F. von per HEIpE. 





Mrs. Hadden-Alexander Plays. 


Stella Hadden-Alexander, the pianist, played last week 
at the Clio Club, Harlem (literary organization), these 
numbers: “Pavane,” Sharp; “Maiden’s Wish,’ Chopin- 
Liszt. At the Philomel Club concert, Carnegie Lyceum, 
the “Faust” waltz, Gounod-Liszt, and other solos. At 
the Woman’s Press Club, Romanze, Tschaikowsky; Tar- 
antelle, Moszkowski; Berceuse and Ballade in A fiat, 
Chopin. She also played at the Philomel Club, at the 
New England Conservatory re-union (at Miss Phipps’) 
and elsewhere, soon thereafter leaving for Lincoln, Neb., 
where she will appear at the May Festival in conjunction 
with Clary and other well-known artists. 


J. H. Childs in Plainfield. 


J. H. Childs is another Parson Price pupil who is mak- 
ing giant strides as a singer. Last week the Monday After- 
noon Club of Plainfield, N. J., had its tenth anniversary, 
and he sang. 

A lady, who attended the performance made this report, 
and also handed me the elegantly gotten up program. 
From what the lady says Mr. Childs must have fasci- 
nated his most aristocratic lady audience. No men pres- 
ent, excepting the singer and his accompanist: 

“J. H. Childs (Welsh) delighted and even charmed the 
300 of the most aristocratic ladies of Plainfield on Thurs- 
day last at the beautiful Casino. Every lady present had 
to shake him by the hand at the close of the entertain- 
ment.” 

Mr. Childs, baritone, has been studying with Parson 
Price during the past three years. 





Frederic Mariner’s May Recitals. 


HE first of Mr. Mariner’s annual series of May recitals 
occurred on Tuesday evening, May 3, at the recital 
hall of the Virgil Piano School, 29 West Fifteenth street. 
‘lhree pupils played an entertaining program of modern 
and classical music in a manner calculated to add still 
more to Mr. Mariner’s reputation as a piano instructor 
destined to be numbered among our best teachers. The 
pretty recital hall was filled with a select audience de- 
spite inclement weather, and the hearty appiause given to 
each performer evidenced a more than ordinary amount 
of pleasure derived from the evening’s performance. 

Miss Pauline Ryder played her two Bach preludes in a 
commanding manner, showing a good appreciation of 
Bach music and its demands, the D minor prelude par- 
ticularly being given with a high degree of merit. “Cre- 
scendo,” by Lassen, proved a good vehicle to show her 
capabilities in the line of impassioned effects, and was 
worthy of the encore it received. The Mendelssohn-Liszt 
Fantaisie, an ambitious number for a student, while it re- 
vealed limitations in time and rhythm, proved enjoyable, 
and indicated a reserve fund of power and endurance in 
both weight and velocity. Miss Ryder is certainly in good 
hands, and with more study and experience in public work 
she should surely develop into a pianist of ability. 

Miss Maclagan, the only one of the three pupils who, if 
memory serves rightly, played last season, showed marked 
improvement in repose and general excellence. Her in- 
terpretation of the Beethoven sonata, while rough in spots, 
was on the whole interesting; the beautiful adagio move- 
ment proved her careful attention to detail work and not 
a little appreciation of musical effects. “The Willow,” by 
Dunkley, a dainty little thing, with its swaying, dreamy 
rhythm and legato chord effects, was well interpreted. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the evening was 
the work of Miss Lottie Cole, a miss of some fourteen 
summers, who has been with Mr. Mariner only during 
the past winter. Nevertheless, she reflected credit upon 
her teacher, and also gave one and all pure enjoyment by 
her dainty appearance and remarkably good playing. 
Very evident was the fact of her Virgil training, for in all 
her work one could not help -but detect the combined 
movements of arm and hand, the graceful attack and leav- 
ing of keys, the properly curved fingers and finger action, 
all marked characteristics of this valuable method. The 
Coverley berceuse was her best number, evincing gen- 
uine musical ability, while the Lavallée “Papillons” served 
to display the velocity and clearness of her execution. All 
the young ladies received beautiful floral tributes and the 
stage was most artistic in its decorations. Mr. Mariner 
may congratulate himself on the success of his first May 
recital of 1898. This was the program: 


I Ee us cens wd tweens wn ses dbiga cede Bach 
Scherzo, op. 16, No. 2............ ...+++-++Mendelssohn 
TED 6.5.55 4:00 06 0006 (x ai 
SOL LW ac Soc ke neK Gd) ope use.cnd wee Cnn Heller 
i ach begs settee sree th oevhsevbees Coverley 
MMR Bad bao dsloeondasveccdvcoes Beethoven 
Bal caida nas who Geetnie ne ee Chennie Lassen 
I nciddeeheverued oben sens eneuen eeu Dreyschock 
iin cg scseabeckal< enacts apesaeaid Coverley 
Cs Ss bckescestdssbers codes ocedeun Lavallée 
I i bsigcsccebebsicdcddenes te cuueaal Dunkley 
ct E oils as charm ince a sped aol aaa Chaminade 


Midsummer Night’s Dream, Fantaisie. Mendelssohn-Liszt 


Anaua! Concert of Pratt Pupils. 


At the Hotel Endicott clubroom last Thursday evening 
the annual concert by pupils of S. G. Pratt occurred, the 
primary department (three numbers), intermediate (four 
numbers) and advanced (six numbers), all participating. 


Second Concert of Woodruff’s Society. 


Arthur D. Woodruff’s East Orange Musical Art So- 
ciety gave the second concert of their second season the 
last week in April, assisted by Heinrich Meyn, the Dann- 
reuther String Quintet and Miss Emma S. Brett, accom- 
panist. Among the prominent choral numbers were the 
“Spinning Song,” from the “Flying Dutchman,” with solo 
parts by Miss Clerihew and Mrs. Slimmon; Raff's 
“When Glows a Heart,” and the Kjerulf Serenade. Mrs. 
Alexander King is president of the society, consisting of 
some seventy female voices. 








CLARENCE EDDY. 


ORGAN CONCERTS. 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 
240 Roscoe STREET. 





Dora Valesea Becker, 


SOLO VIOLINISTE. 
Address 120 East 89th St., New York 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
ORGANIST. 

po eh af the Royal College of Music. ORGAN OPENINGS 

Organist and Choirmaster at First Church, 

Springfield. A SPECIALTY. 


ADDRESS: 45 Mattoon Street, Springfield, Mass. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Vocal instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Mme. de 
Pasquali, mores Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; E. 
Rains, Basso, and other prominent singers now before the 
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Pennsylvania Conservatory of Music, 


1616 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUSIC IN ALL BRANCHES— 
Instrumental and Vocal, Technical and Theoretical. 


Catalogues maiied upon application. 
VIVIAN INGLE, Director. 


HENRY K. HADLEY, 


Composer—Violinist. 


INSTRUCTION, THEORY OF MUSIC....... 
«eeeee» Musical Director St. Paul’s School, Garden City, L. 








public. 
Studio: 51 East 64th Street, New York. | 











Mr. Hadley will be found on Saturdays from 9,30 till 5 at 
Studio 705 Carnegie Buliding, New York. 
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Hans ieeneld’s Seungemnente. 


ANS KRONOLD, the ’cellist, 


has many practical 


proofs to show of the popular interest in his playing. 
He is one of the busiest of musicians as may be seen from 
the list of places where he has played during the past 


season: 


September 22, Flushing, L. I., Knickerbocker Club. 
26, Rockville, Conn. 
” 27, Rockville, Conn., ’cello recital. 
October 12, Brooklyn, N. Y., Unity Club. 
14, Bangor, Me., music festival. 
15, Bangor, Me., music festival. 
16, Bangor, Me., music festival. 
“ 18, Portland, Me., music festival. 
. 19, Portland, Me. 
20, Portland, Me. 
- 25, Staten Island. 
- 26, New York, Chickering Hall. 
“ 28, Bridgeport, Conn. 
November 3, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
4, New York, Steinway Hall. 


chamber music concert. 


“5 6, New York, £olian recital. 

a 15, New York, AZolian concert in honor of | 
Ysaye and Pugno. 

" 18, concert in New Century 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
Club 


ub. 
22, Newark, N. J., ’cello recital. 
23, New York, Chickering Hall, 
music concert. 
? 29, New York, Chickering Hall. 
December 1, Newark, N. 


Hotel. 
14, New York, Chickering Hall. 
16, Brooklyn, N 
18, New York, 
in wones of Guilmant. 
21, Brooklyn, N. Y 
26, Rockville, Conn. 
New York, Rubinstein Club 
Norway, Me. 
7, Lewiston, Me. 
Augusta, Me. 
9, Brunswick, Me. 
10, Bangor, Me. 
" 11, Dover, Me. 
oy 12, Rockland, Me. 
13, Portland, Me. 
14, Houlton, Me. 
22, New York, olian recital 
27, White Plains, N. 


January 5, 


ie 31, New York, Presbyterian Hall 
February 4, Newark, N. J. 

" Philadelphia, Pa., Wellesley College. 

a 18, New York, Astoria Hotel 


21, Manchester, Conn. 
© 24, New York, B’nai B’rith Club. 
es 27, Rockville, o-. 
oy 28, Orange, N. 
, New York, * Society 
6, New York, Austrian Society. 
11, Hackensack, N. J., Gounod Society. 
12, New York, Liederkranz. 
13, New York, orphan asylum 
18, Brooklyn, Memorial Hall. 
19, New York, AZolian concert. 
23, North Adams, Mass. 
24, Greenfield, Mass. 
30, White Plains, N. Y. 

April 9, oo York, Zolian recital. 

“12, New York, Chickering Hall. 
13, Newark, N. J., Reformed Church. 
14, New York, Hugos 
20, Middletown, Conn. 
21, Hartford, Conn., Y. 
“22, Meriden, Conn. 
“ 24, New York, Unitarian Church 
28, Greenfield, Mass. 
29, Rockville, Conn., Concert Liedertafel 
30, New York, College of Music. 
May 4, Washington, D. C., Damrosch Society. 
“ 6, Rye, N. Y. 
“ 9, New York, Lenox Lyceum. 
“12, Brooklyn. 
“ 20, Brooklyn, 

ciation. 


Mr. Kronold will be equally occupied during the month 
of May—during the whole summer, in fact—since when 
he puts aside his concert engagements he expects to spend 
from six to eight hours a day in hard study. In the mean- 
time he will appear in concerts in Albany, Middletown, 
New Haven, Great Hampton and other places. 
ering also that Mr. Kronold holds the position of solo 
violoncellist at All Angels’ Church in New. York, play- 
ing for two services each Sunday, and considering also 
that he is one of the professors at the New York College 
of Music, it will be seen that he considers himself but a 


Dr. ION A. JACKSON, 


TENOR. 


M. C. A. 


Academy of Music, Teachers’ Asso- 





For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
THOMAS & FELLOWS, 
Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


Tone Production and Singing. 


The correct Method a speciaity, 
Pupils fitted for Choir, Oratorio and Operatic engagements. 


Studios 487 Fifth Ave., BGs, cor, New York. 
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‘concert Presbyterian Church 


| most artistically, and we much regret we cannot hear her 


Consid- | 


chamber 


7. New York Manuscript Society, Manhattan | Warche Militaire 
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| erty from the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau Company, Limited, 


| is made the firm will be known as the Tremont Amuse- 


| appearance of Miss Inez Grenelli. 


| the deepest silence reigned in the hall as this celebrated 


| This is naturally very gratifying to the young singer, who 
| is much touched by such evidences of appreciation. 


P= of the great musical gifts which he has been en- 
dowed with, and will not allow them to languish through 
lack of care on his part. His industry and noble enthu- 
siasm mark him as one who deserves the undoubted suc- 
cess he has gained. Afier this month he will be under the 
management of S. Fischel. 


The Gallico Concert. 


UESDAY evening of last week Carnegie Lyceum was 
crowded to witness the excellent showing made by 
the pupils of Paolo Gallico, the well-known piano virtuoso. 
This was the program put forth: 


SE REI. ocudihn nadeduess caddies she Beethoven 
Concerto, G minor, third movement...........Moscheles 
} Miss Ida Rothstein. 
Cansiosio -Belilante, GR. BBsdco.ciescsiccodecse. Mendelssohn 
Miss Stella Platz. 
| Concerto, D minor, first movement........... 
Miss Carrie Friedman. 
Concerto, op. 23, first movement. . . Tschaikowsky 
Miss Augusta Kahn. 
IE NII iin nov 0kb op seksennres ooees 
William Xanten. 
op. 22, Finale. 
Miss Josie Stern. 


Rubinstein 


Wagner 


| Concerto, ..Saint-Saéns 


NN iss S55 akc con te ee i ectbinnkeesns< Littolf 
Miss Esther G. Burke. 
Concerto, op. 16, first movement. .. Grieg 
Rolf Morck. 
is Oke dk UP REERe deb ows ol Schubert 


| Mr. Gallico conducted. 
| 

| The orchestra was perhaps too large for the acoustic prop- 
erties of the Lyceum, but there can be no question as to 
the high average of merit displayed by the young people 
Miss Rothstein has nimble fingers and compassed easily 
the technics of the Moscheles. Miss Platz played the 
Mendelssohn with grace and finish, while Miss Friedman 
may be fairly congratulated on her reading of the Rubin- 
stein D minor. Perhaps the most brilliant playing of the 
evening came from the supple fingers of Miss Kahn. Mr. 
Morck did full justice to the first movement of the Grieg, 
displaying a musical touch and good technic. Miss Burke 
and Miss Stern did admirable work, and Mr. Xanten sang 
with fine taste and feeling. Mr. Gallico’s conducting was 
all that could be desired. 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Ltd. 
When the final transfer of the Tremont Theatre prop- 


to the Boston syndicate, represented by John Schoeffel, 


ment Company, and the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau Com- 
pany will dissolve.—Ex. 

As generally understood the dissolution has already 
been accomplished. 


Inez Grenelli in Galveston. 


The success of Miss Inez Grenelli at the concerts in 
Galveston recently has been most marked. She has been 
the recipient of many social courtesies while there; in fact, 
she has been overwhelmed with flowers and attention. 


The music critics were unanimous in their praise of her 
voice, and the Texas Post, a paper printed in German, had 
the following to say, the notice having been translated as 
literally as possible: 


The chief interest of the evening was, of course, the 
This heaven endowed 
prima donna had already won a brilliant name in Europe, 
and the best reputation preceded her here. She sings 
magnificently, and what we esteem still more highly than 
her admirabie training is her girlish simplicity and amia- 
ble modesty. 

The hearts of all music lovers were drawn to her, and 


diva began to sing. 
Miss Grenelli sang the grand aria from “Freischiitz” 


as the prima donna in this opera. The aria was followed 
by thunders of applause. Miss Grenelli was recalled many 
times, and at last as an encore gave us, not another aria, 
but a simple heart touching lullaby by Brahms. She sang 
this in her own beautifully finished way. Verily Miss Gren 


Cari Fique’s Comic Opera. 


HE Brooklyn Quartet Club gave, on Sunday evening, 
April 24, a concert and first performance of Carl 
Fiqué’s new comic opera. The first part of the souvenir 
program comprised the “Sailors’ Chorus” from the “Fly- 
ing Dutchman” and other numbers, including an arrange- 
ment by Neubner of a German version of Malbrook’s 
“S’en va-t-en Guerre.” The second part was devoted to 
the new opera; “Papa Priesewitz,” the one-act piece by 
Conductor Carl Fiqué. The scene is laid in the Kunstler 
Halle, Berlin, and there is a grand ball scene. The char- 
acters are: 
Priesewitz, a wealthy factory owner in the town 
Or IIE a sihonadus cnises scan Hermann Koeln 
Helene, his daughter..........Miss Anna Eleonora Jung 
Irma von ef ae Hungarian Prima 
onna. beta .....Mrs. Katherine Noack-Fiqué 
Carl Eckart, a "young ‘artist. aehie William Bartels 
Fritz Keckefeld, student. .Max Koeppe 
Bodo von Strudelsee, Lieutenant of Infantry. Max Karisch 
The Hungarian prima donna sang a lied that smacked 
of the putza, but the most genuine comic bit was the 
parody on “Tannhauser,” given by Max Koeppe in his 
character of Fritz. Max Karisch’s Bodo, too, was de- 
cidedly funny. The music is not particularly original, but 
is pleasing and bright. The proceedings wound up with 
a dance. 


Dates for Miss May Brown. 


Last month Miss May Brown, violinist, played for the 
Musical Club, of Summit, N. J. She has been engaged for 
a concert given by the club on June 3; also by the Cham- 
inade Club, of Yonkers, for their concert. Here are two 
press excerpts of interest relative to the charming young 
violinist: ‘ 

Miss May Brown, the violinist, gave a dramatic inter- 
pretation of the Reverie by Vieuxtemps, and a delicate 
though spirited rendering of the serenade “Andalouse” 
and Canzonetta by Godard. The charm of Miss Brown's 
playing seems to increase each time she is heard.—Record 


Miss Brown, who is always heard with pleasure, played 
two numbers by Godard, a Reverie by Vieuxtemps and a 
dainty little Serenade by Pierne, all with fine effect. Miss 
Brown’s tone is pure and virile, and she is always in sym- 
pathy with the varying spirit of the music.—Herald 


De Packh-Gould Musicale. 
Again was the musicale given by this combined artistic 
couple a brilliant success, quite a number of prominent 
people being of the audience. Baroness de Packh was 
in excellent voice. The piéce de resistance was the “Hun- 
garian Melodies,” aranged by Korbay. These and songs 
by Schumann, Schubert, Rubinstein, Chaminade and 
Holmés were immensely enjoyed by the audience, and 
especially because of the clear enunciation and the phras- 
ing, as well as the spirit and the splendor of voice. 
A song by Mr. Gould, entitled “Liebes Leid und Frend,” 
words by Baroness de Packh, had a very good success. 
It is in manuscript. 
The pupils, the Misses Vales and Miss Banachowsky, 
pleased everybody by their artistic singing. Mr. Kuzdo 
is a violin player of unusual merit; he has a beautiful, rich 
tone and faultless execution, and met with emphatic suc- 
Mr. Gould came in for a share, the audience appre- 
ciating his fine accompaniments. 


VON KLENNER, 


cess. 





Mme. Katharine 


EvanS— 





eili had the whole audience at her feet. 
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Baernstein in Chicago. 
HE favorite American basso’s appearance in Chicago 
with Thomas’ Orchestra signalized another notable 
success, due to his excellent singing of both the parts of 
Gurnemanz and Amfortas in Wagner’s “Parsifal.” Mr. 
Baernstein has now returned to New York and is singing 
in various places nearby. 
May 2 and with the Schubert Vocal Society in Newark, 
N. J., May 6, gaining new credit there for his Mephisto 
in the “Damnation of Faust.” Some approaching engage- 
ments are: “The Swan and the Skylark,” with the Bing- 
hamton Choral Society, in Binghamton, N. Y., May 12; 
“The Creation,” in Englewood, N. J., May 13, Arthur D. 
Woodruff, director; the Verdi “Requiem,” in New Haven, 
directly after, and the Cincinnati May festival toward the 
end of the month. 

Mr. Baernstein is unable to respond to all the many of- 
fers of engagements which he receives. Among recent 
ones which he has refused are: “The Messiah,” in Plain- 
field, Ohio; “Elijah,” Plain City, Conn.; a song recital in 
Pittsburg, Pa.; “Die Schoene Melusine,” Orange, N. J., 
these making, with others during the past three weeks, 
twenty-eight in all which he could not attend to on ac- 
count of conflicting dates. 

His press notices attest the flattering interest which he 
has awakened, not only in Chicago but in many other 
cities: 

The second part of the program was given over to Wag- 
ner. who was represented by several “Parsifal” excerpts, 
including the “Vorspiel,” the “Good Friday Spell” and the 
“Funeral Procession” and “Glorification.” Joseph Baern- 
stein, a newcomer, proved to be a singer of adequate vocal 
power and with a decided sense of dramatic effect.—Chi- 
cago Recorder, April 30, 1808. 





The beautiful “Vorspiel” from “Parsifal” was exquisitely 
played. and then George Hamlin and Mr. Baernstein, as- 
sisted by the men belonging to the chorus of the associa- 


tion. sung the “Good Friday Spell,” the “Funeral Proces- | 
Mr. Baernstein has a splendid | 


sion” and “Glorification.” 
voice, well placed, rich and dramatic, and he used it to 
advantage.—-Chicago Daily News, April 30, 1808. 





In these Mr. Hamlin’s beautiful tenor and Mr. Baern- 
stein’s bass voice, the latter heard here for the first time 
and highly appreciated, gave life and meaning to the 
music.—Chicago Chronicle, April 30, 1808. 





Mr. Baernstein sang the bass music of the excerpts 
presented with feeling and sympathy for the high intent of 
the composer.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, April 30, 1808. 





Mr. Baernstein possesses a large voice full of fine qual- 
ity.—Chicago Times-Herald, April 30, 1808. 





The “Good Friday Spell” and “Funeral Procession” and 
“Glorification” left absolutely nothing to be desired. 
* * * There was abundant color, beauty and correct- 
ness in the execution. * * Mr. Baernstein sang im- 
pressively—Chicago Evening Post, April 30, 1808. 





Joseph S. Baernstein, basso, of New York, will complete 
the list of artists for Cincinnati festival. The engagement 
of the last named is of particular importance, since he is 
without doubt the coming basso of the period. He ought 
to be heard in Pittsburg either before the Art Society or 
the Apollo Club, and that before long.—Pittsburg Leader, 
April 10, 1808. 





Mr. Baernstein is a young singer with a noble voice 
admirably suited to the style of delivery which the part of 
Esra calls for, and which was given with a good apprecia- 
tion of its dignity —Brooklyn Times, April 26, 1898 


The star of the performance was Mr. Baernstein, the 
basso. He has a glorious voice well placed, and its com- 
pass enables him to sing the tender baritone passages as 
well as the basso parts, in which “The Curse” was sung 
last night. Mr. Baernstein is blessed, too, with great dra- 








Mr. Baernstein was both a surprise and a pleasure. His 
voice seems limitless in quantity, and its richness in me- 





lodious passages, together with its dark metallic quality 
where tragedy or gloom are required, make a most un- 
usual combination. To indicate him by comparison, he is 
more like Plancon than anybody else, and the comparison 
is not at all to the disfavor of the young singer. He has 
the same quick, dramatic appreciation which makes Plan- 


| con’s singing satisfying, and he has fully as much power 


| and richness of tone. 


He appeared in Mount Vernon | young for the work he does, and he is emphatically a bass 


Mr. Baernstein looks surprisingly 


to be reckoned with in future—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
April 26, 1808. 





Last Apollo Club Concert. 


PRES moi, le déluge. So William R. Chapman 
might have remarked aptly at the close of that brill- 
iant concert in the Waldorf-Astoria ballroom Tuesday 
evening last. For it seemed a fitting climax to the good 
concerts of various societies under his direction, and now 
that the season is really over nothing can be justly ex- 
pected save a deluge of minor and less interesting affairs 
that mark the tail-end of the musical season. But Mr. 
Chapman is a modest man, considering his successful 
career, and it is not likely he really said anything at all 
beyond a word of congratulation to the company of “brave 
men and true” who followed him to victory through 
tangles of counterpoint and cross rhythms. The men of 
the club evidently felt a little braver than usual, for each 
wore a small silk flag arranged as a badge, an edition in 
miniature of the immense flag draped across the wall be- 
hind them. 
The first number, “Bedouin Song,” Bayard Taylor’s 
words set to music by Arthur Foote, was sung with spirit 
and fine sentiment, one excellent point being the 


| crescendo in the second line of the refrain, and another 


the delicacy of expression in the line “The word that 
shall give me rest.” Breadth of style and musical volume 
of tone marked “The Sea,” by Nicodé, the dignity of 
the words receiving full musical interpretation. No more 
exquisite bit of work may be remembered of any chorus 
than the shading off to an open-tone pianissimo in the 
last line, a line expressing the calm, unwavering expanse 
of the sea, “primeval, eternal.” The tone might have been 
very different if there had been no undercurrent of poetic 
sentiment in the club. 

One secret of Mr. Chapman’s success seems to be his 
power not only of developing a composition technically, 
but emotionally—conveying the true, general impression 
demanded by the composer and poet. Most conductors 
try to do this, but most of them fail lamentably. With the 
good material to work with and the improvement to be 
looked for each season New Yorkers may well congratu- 
late themselves in advance on next season’s results. 
“Marionetta,” of course, was redemanded, and re-rede- 
manded so vigorously that the courteous conductor was 
obliged to swing his company off again into the lively 
waltz song where the clearly enunciated syllables made 
every now and then a charming background for the flow- 
ing or staccato phrases which unfolded the little musical 
story by Meyer-Helmund-Smith. Some less satisfactory 
work was done in the Mohr composition, called “To the 
Genius of Music.” It is an ambitions piece of work per 
se and has some well harmonized passages; but it needed 
more precision in places, less volume from the basses and 
more clarity from the tenors, and from all less straining 
of voices at the close. It was evidently selected so as to 
give an opportunity to Mrs. Alma Powell to sing an inci- 
dental solo. The choice was unfortunate, for the quality 
of her voice did not prove suitable to this style of com- 
position, nor always ring true against and above the sus- 
tained force of the chorus. 

But how gloriously Mrs. Alma Powell sang hed solo, 
the unique Magyar aria, “Hunyadi Vaszlo,” by Erkel. 


matic power.—Brooklyn Standard-Union, April 26, 1808. | What color, what fluency, what marvelous range of tone! 
| What accuracy in fioriture, what pure liquid beauty in the 


extremely high notes, touched with bird-like ease, and 
what richness and feeling in those low tones, properly the 
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tones of a low contralto! A series of exclamation points 
best describe the emotions of the audience while listening 
to the transitions so characteristic of Hungarian music, 
those strains of tender melancholy and fierce pride fol- 
lowed by passages of dancing gaiety. Altogether it was a 
vocal triumph; and it was added to by Mrs. Powell’s stage 
presence. A picture of dark, glowing beauty not soon to 
be forgotten was the young singer as she took in her arms 
the magnificent sprays of deep red roses brought to her 
after this tour de force. Her encore was a bewitching 
version of an old German song, seldom heard now, “The 
Maiden and the Moon.” 

Scarcely less gratifying technically were the evidences 
of Signor Quintano’s skill as a violinist in the Vieuxtemps 
“Fantaisie Appassionata,” and of his true musical feeling 
in some passages that were not all fire and fury. Enthu- 
siastic applause compelled him to add his own caprice, 
which represented about as many violin tricks as may be 
heard nowadays. The shading of the final trill was the 
most perfect the writer has heard, excepting from Sara- 
sate. Quintano’s double stopping, too was good. And as 
he léarns to restrain his tendencies to over-excitement of 
manner his virtues as a violinist are more readily recog- 
nized. One patriotic song was attached to this part of the 
program, a duet, “Army and Navy,” sung by two club 
members, John W. Fulton and W. W. Thomas, whose 
good voices made even the interminable verses almost in- 
teresting. Otherwise one verse would have been quite 
enough for the musical minority, the majority evidently 
wanted Messrs. Fulton and Thomas to keep on expressing 
public sentiment till daylight. 

The second part of the program began with “Laugh- 
ing,” by Abt, one of the club’s best pieces, and included, 
also by the club, “Sweetheart, Awake!” and a “Cavalry 
Song.” The same soloists appeared, Miss Powell win- 
ning new success with Prochs’ air and variations and Sig- 
nor Quintano’s own gavotte meeting with appreciation 
But others appeared, too—Miss Helen Robinson, a young 
pianist of much refinement of style and possessing good 
technic, as shown particularly in the Chopin G minor Bal- 
lade. Unluckily, after De Pachmann, no one can play the 
Chopin G minor to New York. Four club members also 
forged to the front with selections which showed more 
good voices and kept the audience from losing enthu- 
siasm. And, of course, a stirring and harmonious out- 
burst of patriotic feeling closed the program—“The Star 
Spangled Banner.” And unseen flags went on waving in 
everybody’s mind when the last and most popular con- 
cert of the Apollo Club came to an end. 


Sealy’s Madrigal Club. 


Frank Sealy, best known to New Yorkers as organist of 
the Oratorio Society, is conductor of the Newark Mad- 
rigal Club. April 27 this society, now in its eleventh 
season, gave its second concert, with the artistic aid of the 
Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hané String Quartet. The concert 
was most successful in every respect. Following are 
several press notices of Mr. Sealy in his several capacities: 


Mr. Sealy has displayed his usual good sense in writing 
a musicianly work without making it difficult. His set- 
ting of the 6sth Psalm is written for two sopranos and 
alto, with a short soprano solo, and is marked by broad 
treatment and religious fervor.—Daily Advertiser. 

Frank L. Sealy’s scholarly performance (Rochester Con- 
vention) of the Bach A minor Fugue was one of the best 
organ solos so far contributed. He has the good taste to 
registrate a fugue with sufficient variety and to make the 
“subject” ever uppermost.—Buffalo Review. 

It may be truthfully said that this club (Newark Mad 
rigal Club) has reached a plane of excellence in unaccom- 
panied part singing never before attained in Newark. 
That their excellences afe due to the careful and intelli- 
gent training of Mr. Sealy is unanimously acknowledged. 
—Sunday Call. 
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BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 
21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 
Lonpon, W., April 22, 1898 


ME. BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER was one of the 

principal musicians present at Rosenthal’s last re- 

cital at St. James’ Hall Saturday afternoon. I have also 
seen her at several musical functions. 

The favorite tenor at the Hofoper, Andreas Dieppel, has 
decided to leave Vienna at the conclusion of his contract 
on account of certain differences concerning the renewal. 
He has accepted from Maurice Grau an engagement for 
two years in New York, beginning next October. 

Herr Georg Liebling is to be a guest at the annual 
dinner of the Royal Society of Musicians of Great Britain 
on the 23d, and he is returning from Berlin in order to be 
present. This institution is the oldest in Great Britain, 
and nearly every musician is a member of it. This is a 
distinguished honor that has been conferred upon Herr 
Liebling, as only those of the greatest eminence in the 
musical world are invited as guests to this annual meeting. 

Verdi’s health has slightly improved within the last few 
days; he no longer suffers from insomnia. The maestro 
has decided to leave Genoa and take up his residence in 
Milan, where he has so many associations and where his 
dearly loved wife found her last resting place. As soon 
as he is well enough he will move to the Hotel Milan, to 
the suite of rooms known by his name, which he has 
regularly occupied for the last thirty years. 

William Kes, conductor of the Scottish Orchestra, has 
lately paid a visit to Moscow, where he conducted three 
concerts on the invitation of the Imperial Russian Com- 
pany of Music, in Moscow. In each case the soloists, 
chorus and orchestra were members of tne Moscow Con- 
servatoire. 

Miss Edith King Hall, a daughter of the late organist 
and composer, Charles King Hall, will appear as Celia 
in Charles Ery’s costume recital of “As You Like It,” on 
April 23, at St. George’s Hall 

Miss Ella Russell will be the vocalist at Robert New- 
man’s benefit concert on the 3oth. 

Herr Richard Strauss has been engaged to succeed 
Weingaertner at the Royal Opera, Berlin; his contract is 
for ten years 

Mile. Rosa Olitzka received a casket containing a 
handsome set of silver spoons from the Czar as a souvenir 
of her recent engagement at the Russian Imperial Opera. 

At the Belfast Feis Ceoil Mrs. Alicia Adelaide Need- 
ham carried off the first prize for the best Irish song 

Leon Gastinel, the author of the ballet “Le Reve,” is 
finishing a work destined for the exhibition of 1900. It is 
called “La Voix de |’Avenir,” and is divided into three 
parts, one, “Le Temple”; two, “La Lyre”; three, “Le 
Glaive.” The vocal parts will be sustained by orchestra 
and organ. 

Herr Georg Liebling, whose “Suite a la Watteau” 
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scored such a success at his eighth recital, has composed 
while en route from Kissingen to Berlin four piano pieces, 
entitled “Nouvelle Suite 4 la Watteau’’: a, “Louis Quinze”; 
b, “Marquise de Pompadour”; c, “Reverie-Berceuse,” and 
d, “Bal Champetre.” 

The Edinburgh University graduation ceremony was 
held in the McEwen Hall last Wednesday. T. H. Collin- 
son presided at the organ. It was specially interesting 
from the fact that the first Scottish musical degree by 
examination was conferred upon Matthew Shirlaw, who 
was capped Bachelor of Music. 

At a general meeting of the stewards of the Gloucester 
Musical Festival, held on the 2d inst., it was announced 
that Miss Eliicott’s choral ballad, “Prince Henry of Na- 
varre,’ would be given at the secular concert instead of 
the orchestral piece by the same writer. The name of 
Miss Giulia Ravogli has been added to the list of principal 
vocalists engaged for the festival. 

John B. M’Ewen, M. A., has just been appointed pro- 
fessor of harmony at the Royal Academy of Music, Lon- 
don. He is a son of the Rev. James M’Ewen, Sydney 
Place U. P. Church, Dennistoun, and has for some time 
been on the teaching staff of the Glasgow Athenzum 
School of Music. He was himself a distinguished student 
at the academy, gaining the “Charles Lucas” medal for 
composition, and during his late session there acting as 
sub-professor to Dr. Prout. 


CONCERTS. 

At the Lamoureux concert, Tuesday afternoon, a new 
concerto for piano and orchestra, by Theodore Dubois, 
director of the Paris Conservatoire, was brought forward 
for a first hearing in London, with Miss Clotilde Klee- 
berg at the solo instrument. The work is scholarly in de- 
sign, masterly in execution and artistic in detail, and in 
this wise in harmony from what might be expected from 
such an artist, master and scholar. I should not have been 
surprised if the work of such a learned, busy man had not 
been found lacking in some of those spiritual poetic qual- 
ities which alone can give the true ring to a work. While 
in this work M. Dubois has not scaled the summit of 
Olympus, he has, nevertheless, reached an enviable height 
on the almost inaccessible mountain. The spirit of the 
work is classical, especially in the first two movements 
It has been written by a man versed in the art of Bee- 
thoven and Chopin, and while the structure and treatment 
lean toward Beethoven, the harmonies and melodies oc- 
casionally have a Chopinesque flavor about them, without 
in any sense being plagiarisms. 

The first movement is, on the whole, more contempla- 
tive than compelling. Refined feeling is the characteris- 
tic of both themes, but a well-managed and effective cli 
max makes its appearance at the end of the movement. 
The slow movement is also in the classical spirit. .Its dif- 
ficulties are precisely those of a Mozart adagio, i. e., they 
demand from the executant perfection of delicacy and 
grace as well as an elevated, if not a profound, poetic 
sense. No trace of the polisher’s tool, nor smell of the 
lamp is to be found in it. It hurries along as unconstrain- 
edly as an improvisation, in spite of its strictly formal con- 
struction. In the last movement one hears the French 
nationality of the composer in unmistakable accents. Not 
only have the melodies a French contour, but the spirit 
and caprice of the whole movement are thoroughly Gal- 
lic. The concerto is in the unusual number of four. move- 
ments. As an introduction to the finale, the composer 
had the happy thought of making a cadenza of fragments 
taken from the first three movements. Miss Kleeberg 
played in a manner thoroughly worthy of the concerto. 
and was heartily recalled at the close. The program fur- 
ther contained Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture, Saint- 
Saéns’ “Danse Macabre,” an Adagio by Dvorak, and of 
course the inevitable Pathetic Symphony of Tschaikowsky 
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Much as I once championed this work, I must regret the 
fact that it is heard so often to the exclusion of other sym- 
phonies. The most “pathetic” thing concerning this work 
now is the unwholesome taste for morbidness which fre- 
quent hearing of it is bound to develop. I have no doubt 
but that conductors and managers agree with me, but the 
Pathetic Symphony means a full house. Therefore let the 
other symphonies wait until the public are as weary of it 
as the musicians. 

Herr Rosenthal’s third and last recital of the season, 
given last Saturday at St. James’ Hall, was probably one 
of the greatest successes ever won by any artist in Lon- 
don. Every seat was taken, many were turned away, and 
the enthusiasm ran high from the very first number. The 
program opened with Beethoven’s sonata in E, op. 106, 
followed by Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques.” I have 
never before heard the former treated with more rever- 
ence and true classical feeling, and it came as a revelation 
to many in the audience who have been fond of contend- 
ing that this giant of the keyboard had nothing in his fa- 
vor but technic. His reading of Schumann’s master- 
piece is, as might be expected, very different from that 
set before us by the pupils of the “Schumann School,” but 
it is nevertheless effective and interesting, marked by the 
strong individuality which characterizes all Herr Rosen- 
thal’s work. His masterly interpretation of this number 
caused him to be recalled several times on his retirement 
for the usual pause in the program. A group of pieces by 
Chopin—Nocturne, Ballade in A flat, and Etude—proved 
very pleasing. The closing numbers were those which 
take an audience by storm, and in Herr Rosenthal’s hands 
their effect was tremendous. Rubinstein’s charming 
“Serenade,” and the “Toreador et Andalouse” were su- 
perbly played, and an encore was inevitable. But the tour 
de force of the afternoon was certainly the performance 
of Liszt’s “Don Juan” fantaisie, one of the most difficult 
of works. The ease with which it was played and its irre- 
sistible elan fairly took one’s breath away. Litszt’s works, 
with their technical difficulties, need a Rosenthal as a tech- 
nical exponent, for it is only in such case that they can be 
made more than tests of dexterity. “Don Juan” evoked 
frenzied applause and shouts, which could only be silenced 
by the return of the pianist. It was a superb exhibition, 


| and one that will long be remembered by all who were 





present. F. V. ATWATER. 


Miller, a Sbrigtia Pupil. 

E. Presson Miller, whose pupils sang so well at the 
recent Metropolitan College Lecture on Italian Opera, by 
Frank Hunter Potter, is a pupil of the maestro Sbriglia, 
with whom he expects to again study this summer 


Miss Thursby's Pupil. 


Miss Estelle Harris, of Easton, Pa 
Thursby’s, who made a most pronounced success there at 
Said the Easton paper of her: 


is a pupil of Miss 


the last Orpheus concert 


Naturally, there was deepest interest in Miss Harris, the 
popular local soloist, and when she appeared for her first 
selections the house extended a most hearty greeting 
Miss Harris sang better than ever before in public appear- 
ance. Her selections were admirably adapted to her rich, 
mellow voice, and she sang with an effect never before at- 
tained in public concerts by her. “Elegie” and the “Mad 
rigal” were sung charmingly, and then the audience in 
sisted upon and obtained an encore—“The Last Rose of 
Summer.” Miss Harris sang the solo verses in “The 
Star Spangled Banner” with excellent comprehension of 
the sentiment and great effect in rendition. She enunciates 
very clearly, and the stirring words of the national anthem 
swelled rich and full throughout the auditorium. The 
audience rose as she began singing the first verse. The 
Orpheus sang the chorus and the entire audience joined in 
the chorus after the last verse. And thus ended a concert 
by the Orpheus long to be remembered 
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INDIANAPOLIS, May 7, 1898. 


ERE centered in the Denison Hotel is a world of 
art, for housed in this most comfortable hostelry 
are the glorious voiced Jacoby, David Bispham, Jo- 
hanna Gadski, George Hamlin and Emma Juch. Van 
der Stucken and Ysaye also add lustre to the gorgeous 
wealth of music now assembled here in honor of the 
annual great festival. And what a festival for a mid-West 
city! What splendidly arranged programs, giving to the 
Indianapolis people a feast of music which but few cities 
can boast. But alas for the warring times and troublous 
anxiety which are now filling people’s minds to the ex- 
‘ clusion of all else! The present festival, I am told, has 
been one of the greatest musical successes of the ten 
festivals given here, and at the same time one of the 
biggest financial failures. And this is easily accounted for. 
Husbands and brothers are away at the encampment, 
and how can the women interest themselves in the doings 
of the city when they do not know what woeful happen- 
ings a day may bring forth. It is not lack of appre- 
ciation, but simple distaste to join in any celebration 
while this state of uncertainty exists. 

As if to add more dullness to the general gloom, the 
weather has been most unpropitious; it rained unceas- 
ingly until to-day from the first morning of the festival, 
conducing still further to the disinclination to attend. 
Matters, however, mended at this afternoon’s concert, and 
a big crowd assembled, while to-night standing room was 
at a premium. But one or even two such attendances 
do not compensate for the losses already sustained, and 
the generous directors will have to dive deeply to supply 
the deficiency. 

If the festival has been marked for small audiences, 
it has been amply compensated for in the splendid appre- 
ciation shown, and neither George Hamlin, the American 
tenor, who is capturing all the big engagements, nor 
David Bispham, can complain of the treatment accorded 
them. As to the success of Jacoby, what can be said? 
With each successive appearance she became a still 
greater favorite; her voice so like Giulia Ravogli’s, but 
with so much greater compass, simply captivated the 
people here as it has done elsewhere. And it is not the 
voice alone; her beautifully distinct enunciation, even in 
the most trying works, has been noticeable. Her reper- 
tory is apparently immense and no music comes amiss to 
her. I should judge her to be an indefatigable worker, 
as she is always ready. It was said that owing to some 
differences of opinion between Emma Juch and the di- 
rectors Jacoby was asked to sing Mme. Juch’s part in 
addition to that already assigned to her, and that she 
immediately consented. Hearing her exquisite voice last 
night I thought “What a glorious Orfeo she would be,” 
and it may be that in a short time Jacoby will be in 
opera. Last season showed no such voice in Grau’s 
company as that of Mme. Jacoby. 


*- * * 


To a stranger the chorus of this Indianapolis festival 
appeals as one of which any director might be justifiably 
proud. Van der Stucken has trained this large body of 
voices in magnificent style, the tone color, the neatness of 
attack, the delicacy of the piano passages and the work in 
general are exceptional. It is one of the best choral bodies 
I have heard in years and is worthy to rank with the 
highest class of choral singing. 

I was unable to be present at the first performance, 
but from all accounts the concert was a brilliant success 
and opened the festival in a very auspicious manner. 
The program of the second concert, at which George 
Hamlin received a splendid ovation, was as follows: 
Overture, Leonore (No. 3). .......ccccccccece Beethoven 

Orchestra. 
Omnipotence 
George Hamlin, chorus and orchestra. 


han: Tks FG isn i. NR Se sda rs CAS 50h s54% Weber 
Mme. Johanna Gadski. 
Funeral March from Gotterdammerung.......... Wagner 





IN MEMORIAM ANTON SEIDL. 








Orchestra. 
INTERMISSION. 

Cpeeptese TRE is ocnciek bso ss estxiinc Wagner 
Tied, et aE: TONES 6 oo tix cn ocip bien ents tees Wagner 
Elizabeth.............Mme. Johanna Gadski 
WEE Fs 620i Uduccenss Mme. Johanna Gadski 
NE so foc owiehe cont wee George Hamlin 
I isn tsie hod eNcds ive keane Paul Hasse 


Chorus and orchestra. . 

The “Pilgrims’ Chorus” will be sung by the Amphion 
Club, Oliver Willard Pierce conductor. 

The program of the third concert brought the incom- 
parable Jacoby and Mr. Bispham in Grieg’s cantata, “Olaf 
Trygvasson,” which I have never heard sung in more ar- 
tistic manner. Mme. Juch also came in for her share of 
the honors at this concert, and sang Liszt’s “Loreley” 








FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN. 


with exquisite delicacy. Responding to two encores, 
Emma Juch showed that there remained still a great artist 
and one who could do the most exquisite work if she 
chose. Her previous appearance on Wednesday had not 
been marked by success, so the papers said, and this, 
combined with her determination not to sing in the 
“Olaf,” rendered her somewhat unpopular. But her sing- 
ing of the “Loreley” re-established her and she also re- 
considered matters and sang the few measures allotted to 
“the woman” in the cantata. 

Mr. Bispham, suffering from a severe cold and consid- 
erable excitement over the receipt of a cablegram an- 
nouncing the arrival of a little son, did not surpass himself 
in the “Walkure” music. By the time the cantata was 
reached, however, the artist had recovered and sang the 
music beautifully. The following was the program: 
Symphony in E minor (No. 5)............ Tschaikowsky 

Orchestra. 
Fs SS Silent cab ae ndlooret ss apencny anes Liszt 
Mme. Emma Juch. 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene from 
Die Walkure. . b Sines 
David Bispham. 
INTERMISSION. 
The cantata Olaf Sn Span wince ff Ce ee BE let See Grieg 
High Priest. . .David Bispham 
A Woman....... .Mme. Emma Juch 
Fee Ves sic y ces ‘Mme. Josephine S. Jacoby 
Chorus and orchestra. 


The playing of the Tschaikowsky symphony was the 
best I have heard from the orchestra in Indianapolis. 


..Wagner 


This afternoon was children’s oo and an hour was 
given over to this program, in which Jacoby was the star: 
Overture, Die Meistersinger...............+-++: Wagner 

Orchestra. 


Aria from Samson and Delilah. 
Mme. Josephine Jacoby. 


ee ee. oo ie owls Suwpienve wt MacDowell 
ED ee errs Van der Stucken 
Orchestra 
AE ID III ov 'ng ove neueeras shee 0 cueeheeee Liszt 
NE ae. as am peeibs.« » Tiel Schumann 
Mme. Josephine S. Jacoby. 
Children’s cantata Into Life. ........0ccceccscodes Benoit 
Children’s festival chorus of 800 voices and 


orchestra. 

The children’s chorus was good, but I heard several 
critics say that it did not compare with that of last year. 
Jacoby covered herself with glory and won all hearts. 
From her work in this, her first festival here, she may 
count always on a splendid reception. 

To-night’s concert was the gala performance, which I 
was unable to stay out, as this letter has to be in New 
York on Monday morning, and it was 10 o’clock before 
the intermission ended. Ysaye and Gadski were the stars, 
with Paul Haase also lending his sonorous voice in this 
concert. 

a: a. 

It would have been beneficial to some of the Chi- 
cago people to witness the enthusiastic appreciation 
given all the artists at this festival, and not ill-judged en- 
thusiasm either. Discrimination, a love of good music, a 
noble sympathy for true art seemed to pervade the at- 
mosphere, and I for one regretted that a whole year must 
elapse before there is another occasion for such ardent 
devotion to musical greatness. The program of the con- 
cert to-night was: 


EE ON Di os akg but hen eredwheninn Thomas 
Orchestra. 
Concerto in B minor. dae Saint-Saéns 
""Ysaye. 
Ty AN cia cs cnn sven ve eens dtbee d’Indy 
Paul Haase, chorus and orchestra 
Aria, Herodiade. . ..Massenet 
Mme. Johanna Gadski. 

Melodrama Piccolino.. .Geurand 
Hungarian March from the Damnation of Faust. . Berlioz 
Orchestra. 

UO DISMISS OF. GS TEOOED, 0.66550 cccccscecocess Delibés 
Ladies’ chorus and orchestra 
SE SUIS ob occ o064006 350 05069 0s Vieuxtemps 
Ysaye 

Songs— 
ee dedvanceh cose Rwes .Wagner 
My Wife.. idan 5 wend _.Walter Damrosch 
Feldeinsamkeit ... Brahms 

Mme. . Johanna ‘Gadski. 
Jubal Overture. . Ret PN ee ..Weber 
a 

And now as to some of the local musicians. Begin- 
ning with that talented young pianist and organist, 


Oliver Willard Pierce, who is director of the Metropolitan 
College of Music, director of the principal church choir, 
conductor of the Amphion Club, which rendered such 
adequate service at the festival, I found him one of the 
busiest of the busy musicians here, and who could yet in- 
terest himself in the welfare of others. This was evidenced 
in the extreme interest taken in two very talented sisters, 
who, opportunity allowing, might accomplish remarkable 
success as ensemble piano players. These two girls, 
Katharine and Lyda Bell, who owe their musical educa- 
tion exclusively to Mr. Pierce, have surety of technic, ex- 
cellent style and are generally musically gifted. In some 
duets played yesterday at the school both the Misses Bell 
showed precision of attack and good tone color, Katharine 
especially having a truly singing quality. Good teaching 
they have now; they need environment, and that from 
a short experience I should say is not to be obtained in 
Indianapolis. 

Among others whom I met during my stay were two 
Chicago singers, one Frank Ormsby, tenor, who has 
the principal church position here, and the other Frank 
V. Steele, who also holds an excellent church appoint- 
ment. Both the young artists migrated here about a year 
ago, and are now enjoying considerable popularity. Mr. 
Ormsby sang for David Bispham’s opinion on Wednesday 
and earned the approval of that celebrated artist. 

Mr. Steele is a bass of great ability and was well known 
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Voices developed from 
foundation to stage. 

Analytical and syntheti- 
cal special courses (with 
diploma) ror teachers and 
professionals. 

Grand Opera in German, 
Italian, French and English. 
7 Oratorio, Concert, Church 
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LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, 


THE GREAT 
RUSSIAN PIANIST, 
Address for engagements 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
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He has likewise proven his worth and is 
acquiring a considerable local reputation as both singer 


in Chicago. 


and teacher. The press speaks exceptionally well of his 
voice and method. At Wulschner’s music store, where 
the principal musicians are to be found, there is immense 
activity, and notwithstanding the stress of business time 
could yet be found to give a stranger every facility for 
obtaining information regarding the profession, aad I 
take this opportunity of thanking Emil Wulschner, who, 
by the way, was court conductor at Munich thirty years 
ago, and his courteous managers, Mr. Riegger and Mr. 
Keyes. The last named was five years the Nashville 
correspondent for THE Musicat Courier, and therefore 
took additional interest. 

Returning home to Indianapolis yesterday was a so- 
prano who has been studying with Oscar Saenger in New 
York, and of whom much is said. 1 have heard from 
many here that she is one of the finest sopranos in the 
State of Indiana, and I look forward to the pleasure of 
hearing her on my return to this city. She is an ardent 
devotee of Mr. Saenger’s method, and if she but sings as 
well as some of his other pupils, then indeed we may 
expect to hear an artist. 

Foremost among the pianists here is Edwin Farmer, 
who, after study in Europe with Reinecke, Zwintscher and 
Buonomici, settled in Indianapolis to teach. With so 
much success was his venture attended his class is now 
one of the largest in the city, and he enjoys the respect 
and confidence of all musicians, whether vocal or instru- 
mental, I understand that several years ago in New York 
as a boy he played with great éclat, and that the Musica. 
CourRIER, among other papers, took much interest in his 
performances. 

Of the older school of artists is Max Leckner, who is 
known all over the State as president of the State Music 
Teachers’ Convention and as one who for years has la- 
bored for the good of the musical community in Indiana. 
Mr. Leckner is known as an exceptional musician, and I 
have frequently heard Chicago artists refer to him with 
sincere respect and admiration. 

One of my pleasantest experiences in this city was an 
interview with Mrs. Flora M. Hunter, who has made In- 
dianapolis her home since 1882. In discussing the pres- 
ent situation she took a very hopeful view of the aspect of 
musical affairs here, and spoke of the great amount of 
good done by the Ladies’ Matinee Musicale in bringing 
so many good artists to the city. Mrs. Hunter referred 
in warm terms of admiration for F. X. Arens, and hoped 
the time would come when he would again have a big 
chorus out West. In keeping up with the progressiveness 
of the time in the interest she takes in all art Mrs. Hunter 
is remarkable. With the Russian school, the American 
school, the newer German school and, in fact, ali that is 
best in musical literature she is conversant. It was really 
one of the most interesting and entertaining hours granted 
me during my stay to hear this artist, who has been for 
years the leading woman in musical matters here. I had 
known from artists of her extraordinary gifted daughter, 
whose powers as a pianist had gained for her a fine repu- 
tation, but I was hardly prepared to find that she owed her 
instruction solely to her mother, Mrs. Flora M. Hunter. 


> * * 


It has remained for this prettiest and cleanest of cities 
to produce the crudest kind of a musical institution. Un- 
til I read the following I had thought long since that 
primitive boarding schools were exclusively confined to 
the villages of England or Scotland. With our twentieth 
century ideas, our go-ahead progressiveness and the 
common sense principles upon which we are supposed to 
conduct our educational institutions, it is somewhat start- 
ling to receive a set of rules from a musical conservatory 
circular couched in the following terms: 

The young ladies are required to attend divine service 
on Sunday morning regularly. Perfect quiet is to be 
maintained throughout the day in every part of the house. 
No sound of the voice in song or of musical instruments 
is allowed on the Sabbath. 

, No visits are allowed to be made or received on this 
ay. 

The young ladies are particularly requested to observe 
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ORE and at all times meee and dignity in walk, 
manner and conversation. In a family of many members 


it is necessary to always speak in low but distinct tones in | 


order to maintain the refinement of an institution of high 
standing. 

Punctuality in all duties, in rising and retiring, in attend- 
ance to lessons, practicing, &c., is required. 

Beds are to be prepared for airing before breakfast. 

Furniture marred or otherwise injured by students will 
be repaired at their expense. 

The gas light must be entirely turned off upon leaving 
the room and upon retiring at 10 o’clock. 

No lights will be allowed after 10 P. m. 

The young ladies are especially requested to keep away 
from windows and from lingering at open doors leading 
to the street. The most careful attention is to be paid to 
the closing of the shutters before dressing or undressing 
and before lighting the gas. 

The young ladies must always be neat in their dress. 
They may wear wrappers in their rooms only; and if 
bélted, for breakfast in the dining room. 

No visits of the students in each others’ rooms are al- 
lowed before 8:30 P. M. 

Each student is to take a daily walk of from thirty to 
sixty minutes’ duration. On meeting a gentleman friend 
a polite bow is all the acknowledgment allowed. 

Errands on business or visits need special permission. 

Domestics are not to be asked for any service beyond 
their regular work. In extraordinary cases their help may 
be solicited through the preceptress or her assistants. 

Friday evening is arranged for the reception of friends, 
both ladies and gentlemen. 

The students of the conservatory will only visit such en- 
tertainments which will further them in their studies. 
They are expected to attend to their studies with fervent 
love and with that minute care in every detail without 
which no high degree of proficiency is possibly attained. 
For consideration of health, however, they should = 
overstep the limit of six hours per day. At 9 o'clock pP. 
precisely the young ladies will cease all musical exercises, 
arranging to retire precisely at 10 o'clock. 

Before retiring each young lady should read the Bible, 
with prayer and thanksgiving to the Heavenly Father, 
whose blessing alone can crown our efforts with success 
for life and eternity. 

And so these rules go, not only to pupils but to parents; 
and this is the enlightenment of the end of the nineteenth 
century! This conservatory (heaven save the name!) may 
do in Indianapolis, but I do not advise its removal to pious 
Chicago. FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Jessie Shay Performances. 


played on the 3d at a 
Presbyterian 


Miss Jessie Shay, the pianist, 
concert of the New York Medical College, 
Hall. 

She is to play on the 19th for the St. Cecelia Society of 
Troy, and on the 20th at the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn. 

Praise for J. Harry Wheeler’s Method. 

J. Harry Wheeler has received this letter: 

Dear Mr. WHEELER—I am so glad to hear of your suc- 
cess in New York. You know I teach your method, and 
it is giving excellent satisfaction. I cannot thank you 
enough for the help you were to me. In all I have about 
fifty pupils, and some of them are good. Once more allow 
me to repeat the general comment on your method. It 
simply more than fills me with enthusiasm over the suc- 
cess t teve had through it in teaching. Success to you 
always. As ever, Your friend and grateful pupil, 

=. D. 


, April 10, 1898 . 
Victor Clodio at Waldorf-Astoria. 
Victor Clodio, the well-known tenor, gave a concert 2 


week ago at the Waldorf-Astoria, assisted by the following 
Albert Lockwood, 


CHICAGO, Ill 


artists: Clemente Belogna, baritone; 
pianist; Eugene Bernstein, accompanist, and the following 
pupils: Miss Cora Le Bel, Miss Sophie Barth and Miss 


Friends who were there reported the pro- 
who sang the “Reine 


Mae Cressy. 
nounced success of Miss Barth, 
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Answered by Myer. 


N reply to a letter published in Taz MustcaL CouriEr 
of April 27, dated from Ithaca, N. Y., and headed 
“Questions to Myer,” I hereby give the following 
answers to the questions contained therein. The letter 
is full of misstatements. Whether intentional or other- 
wise I will leave the readers of Toe Musica, CourRiEr 
to decide for themselves: 

First Misstatement—‘Having received two circulars 
advertising your book ‘Position and Action in Singing,’ 
&e."” 

Answer—The one circular advertised the above book, 
the other my summer school on Lake Chautauqua. 

Second Misstatement—‘“I would like to ask you how it 
is possible to harmonize the following statements taken 
and yet claim that the book contains a 
correct method of voice 


from the same, 
clear statement of the only 
cultivation.” 

Answer—I_have never claimed that the book contains 
a statement clear or otherwise of “the only correct method 
of voice cultivation.” The last sentence cannot be found 
in any of my writings, circulars or advertisements. 

First STATEMENT—“The method of teaching and study 
is based upon the fundamental principles of the the ‘old 
Italian school,’ as set forth,” &c. 

Answer—The above statement is entirely correct. 

Third misstatement—"The old Italians made singers 
* * * They sought by direct local effort, &c. This 
work teaches directly to the opposite.” 

Answer—In reply to the third misstatement I hereby 
give the two paragraphs entire as they appear in the book 
circular: 


The old Italians made singers. They taught the art of 
singing pure and simple. Later, when the science of 
voice was understood, numerous teachers formulated their 
theories based upon what they called science. They 
sought by direct local effort to do that which nature alone 
can do in a free, flexible, automatic way. They endeav- 
ored, by direct local effort, to compel the phenomena of 
voice (form, action and adjustment), instead of studying 
the conditions which allow or let them occur. Result— 
hard, muscular voice. 

This work teaches directly the opposite. We now know 
that the phenomena of voice (form, action, adjustment 
and control), to be right, must be automatic and spon- 
taneous; must be secured and developed, indirectly, by a 
study of free, flexible movements; by a study of the con- 
ditions which allow or let the voice reveal itself. Result— 
free, beautiful, sympathetic tone. 

Comment upon the third and most astounding mis- 
statement is unnecessary; any schoolboy of ten or twelve 
years of age would no doubt see at once that the sen- 


tence “They sought by direct local effort,” refers to the 


numerous teachers who later formulated their own 
theories and not to “the old Italians.” 
Seconp STATEMENT—"‘Evidently there is something 


wrong somewhere.” 
Answer—Surely there is, and it is easily 
letter written by the gentleman from Ithaca. 
EpmunpD J. Myer. 


found in the 


Geo. A. Mietzke. 


Geo. A. Mietzke, of Rockville, Conn., has been doing a 
large amount of musical work this season. Under his 
able direction some forty concerts have been given in 


Rockville and surrounding cities, introducing such artists 
as Jos. S. Baernstein, Carl Bernhard, Clarence De 
Vaux Royer, Hans Kronold, Harold Elgas, Elizabeth 
Northrup, Grace Preston, Agnes Hall. Saidee Kaiser and 
others. The Liedertafel, of Rockville, a German singing 
society composed of thirty-two fine voices, gave a 
concert Friday evening, April 30, and won notable suc- 


male 


de Saba” aria (Gounod), and Miss Cressy, in the} ~ ee gee é a - wie 
“Prophet” aria (Meyerbeer). They also made special men- cess. Mr. Mietzke will arrange this summer with Mary 
em at Athais Caceelk edie. 00 tdbewn: Howe, the American prima donna, who returns to this 

/ 4 country the last of this month, as star attraction. He will 
sen Passes abe RSet ISIE ae SaaS an —— introduce Mme, Jacoby, the New York contralto, to the 
(iil al eR a fe IR See RS gs Gliick-Brahms | People of Rockville in the near future; also Louis Blum- 
POE, <>: sce thades eeby bastagnceussipee Liszt | enberg, the ’cellist. 








VICTOR THRANE, sion, 


MA POWELL, 
soprano. 


ADDRESS .. 


DECKER 


New York. 
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BERLIN OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
BERLIN, April 23, 1898. 


OW the time of the year has come when the 
friends you meet congratulate you upon the happy 
conclusion of the musical season and upon the fact that 
no longer you have to trudge night after night from one 
concert to another, or to the opera for a change. What 
these good people do not take into consideration, 
however, is the fact that concerts or no concerts, opera or 
no opera, a fellow has to write a weekly budget, and that 
it is much easier to jot it down when you have some- 
thing to report than when you have to draw entirely and 
exclusively upon the imagination, which possibly you do 
not possess. And granting even that once upon a time 
you did possess it, the fountain in the course of a weekly 
drainage covering a period of over twenty years finally 
runs dry. So I see very little cause for congratulation 
over the close of the season, except in the not probable 


case that the management of the paper should come to | 


the very wise conclusion that during the dead season the 
musical department shall be elided entirely, or at least 
be limited to the always interesting articles of James G. 
Huneker, Phil. Hale and a few others, but shall contain 
no Berlin budget. Who cares much about articles on 
musical topics anyhow during the summer time, or 
while waiting for bulletins of victory? 


* * * 


Well, we are not quite dead yet in Berlin after all, and 
there are still a few items left for reporting. 

Among these are the two last concerts which were given 
at the Philharmonie before it closed its huge doors for 
the season. 

The first was a quartet soirée which Messrs. Joseph 
Joachim, Halir, Wirth and Hausmann gave for the benefit 
of the fund for the erection of a Haydn-Mozart-Beethoven 
triple monument in Berlin. None of these three great 
masters of music has as yet been honored with a monu- 
ment in Berlin. If they had been masters of war it might 
be different. The erection of monuments in the Siege- 
sallee is progressing at a great rate, but there are no 
musicians among the historic personages the memory of 
whom the Emperor is thus perpetuating in marble, and 
for this honoring of his ancestors he pays out of his own 
pocket. Also it must be acknowledged that the statues 
so far unveiled are very fine art works and are a beautiful 
decoration for one of the finest parts of the German 
capital Meanwhile the fund for the Haydn-Mozart- 
Beethoven monument has not increased very greatly, and 
it is to the great credit of the Joachim Quartet that they 
tend their services gratuitously for such a noble purpose. 
It cannot be wondered at either, and is very gratifying, 
that the Philharmonie was much crowded on this occasion 














and that, as I suppose, a good sum was realized for the 
monument fund. 

The program of course was made up of blocks from 
the monument which the three giants of the string quartet 
have erected for themselves and for all times and all 
nations. Of Haydn the beautiful F major, of Mozart the 
exquisite C major, and of Beethoven the immortal B flat 
quartet, op. 130, the penultimate of his great creations 
of this genre, was played. 

How these works were interpreted and performed I 
do not need to describe, nor could I do so if I warited to. 
It suffices to say that the Joachim Quartet was at its 
best and that despite the fact that the big hall of the 
Philharmonie is not best adapted for the intimate en- 
joyment of a string quartet, the audience went wild over 
the performances. 

* * * 


The last Philharmonic popular concert of the season 
was given on Wednesday night, and the throng was so 
great that hundreds had to leave without being able to 
secure admission. Fully 2,500 people, however, must have 
been in the hall. 

It was a great night for Kapellmeister J. Rebicek, whose 
B minor symphony was repeated on this occasiun by re- 
quest. It is a very pleasing, amiable and even charming 
work, about which I wrote at length when it was per- 
formed here for the first time in the beginning of the 
season. The orchestration is particularly good and every- 
where redolent of tender Wohlklang, without, however, 
being too sweet or lacking in virility. Raff seems to have 
been the model striven after in this respect. The com- 
poser-conductor was much applauded after each of the 
four movements, and at the close of the work received 
an ovation from the Philharmonic orchestra and several 
large laurel wreaths bound with silk ribbons bearing the 
inscriptions of the donors. 

Herr Rebicek conducted on the same farewell evening 
also the Meistersinger Vorspiel and Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony, while Concertmaster Anton Witek, the great 
popular favorite of the Philharmonic audiences, played in 
masterly style the Chaconne by Bach, and upon irresist- 
ible encore demands the Bach air on the G string. 

There was also a novelty upon the program, but it was, 
unluckily for the work, not conducted by Herr Rebicek, 
but by the composer, Ernst Otto Nodnagel, in person. 
This orchestral work, entitled, ““The Story of the Valiant 
Little Tailor,” is described by the author as a “symbolic,” 
whatever that may mean. In a long preface to the score, 
in which the names of Liszt and Richard Strauss are freely 
dealt with, the composer explains his new (?) sort of pro- 
gram music, which he describes as an “allegoric tone 
poem.” I am sure that paragoric would have been a better 


description. When I read what THe Musicat Courier 
critic and my friend, “The Raconteur,” had to say about 
Felix Weingaertner’s symphonic poem, “The Fields of the 
Blessed,” after Boecklin, I was wondering what the same 
severe but unquestionably just judges (my view expressed 
after the first hearing of the work at the Mannheim 
Tonkiinstler meeting coincides with theirs) would have 
to say upon the subject of Ernst Otto Nodnagel’s “Vom 
tapfern Schneiderlein,” after a fairy tale of Grimm. The 
resemblance between Weingaertner and Nodnagel consists 
in the fact that both have no originality and no fecundity 
of thematic invention; but while Weingaertner at least 
purloins with taste from Wagner, Liszt and others of 
note, Nodnagel only takes stupid, commonplace and hack- 
neyed themes, which he repeats ad nauseam; and while 
Weingaertner is a great master of instrumentation, the 
other man only thinks he is, but in reality his orchestra- 
tion has no brilliancy and no beauty of coloring, and when 
he tries to become strong and effective he merely succeeds 
in being obstreperous. 


* * * 


The only other musical event of some importance that 
transpired during the past week was the first “guesting”’ 
appearance at the Royal Opera House of Jean Lassalle, a 
novelty for Berlin, but not for you. 

The great French baritone had somewhat unwisely 
chosen his favorite part of “William Teli” for his début 
here, and for two reasons he failed to arouse with it that 
spontaneous or even half-ways enthusiastic applause with 
which his efforts were greeted in New York. First of all, 
they were real “efforts,” for the voice of the handsome, 
tall Tell does no longer correspond in sonority with the 
size of his figure and seems to be on the decline. In the 
big Royal Opera House it did not sound imposing, and 
this fact became all the more patent, as the other two 
principal male participants in the cast, Herr Sommer, 
Arnold, and Herr Moedlinger, Walther First, have very 
sound and robust vocal organs. In the renowned trio 
of the second act, the home heroes by no means saved 
themselves, but let loose all their lung powers, and suc- 
ceeded in pretty effectually drowning the guest. Similarly 
was this the case in the first act in which the female voices 
of Gemmy, splendidly sung by Frau Herzog and Frau 
Goetze as Hedwig, Tell’s wife outweighed in calibre and 
timbre the not very brilliant baritone of Lassalle. On 
the whole, the home cast of just this opera is one of the 
best one can hear anywhere, and if it had not been for the 
fact that Miss Reinisch, who is somewhat of a novice, had 
to take the part of Matilda at short notice, in place oi 
Frau Gradl, whose husband, Conductor Max Schuster, 
died that same evening, the cast was an ideal one. As it 
was, even Miss Reinisch was not bad, and scored a suc- 
cess with some of her high notes, but she was no match 
for Sommer in the duet of the second act, as the tenor was 
in glorious voice and shone to great advantage. 

The second disadvantage Lassalle was laboring under 
is the fact that his conception of the part down to his 
dressing of it is as un-German as possible, and does not at 
all correspond to the idea the nation of Schiller has of the 
Swiss hero whom this poet has immortalized. I don't 
want to speak of the fact that Lassalle’s singing in French, 
while all the remainder of the cast sang in German, was 
in itself disadvantageous, but his refined, somewhat senti- 
mental style of delivery, though its merits were acknowl- 
edged by the press, did not impress the public, and even 
his acting was not robust, not heroic enough to suit a Ger- 
man atdience. 

I hope that Lassalle’s next appearances, of which there 
will be only two, as Nelusco in “L’Africaine” and Me- 
phisto in “Faust” will bring him that success which was 
not exactly denied, but surely also not vouchsafed him 
in the part of Tell. 

After the popular overture Dr. Muck, who conducted 
the performance with wonted circumspect energy, re- 
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ceived an ovation which was almost ostentatious. It took 
a long time before the modest fellow turned around to 
acknowledge it. 

* o ” 

Siegiried Wagner is out with an explanation of his side 
of the Wette-Humperdinck-Arnold-Mendelssohn Baeren- 
haeuter book of the opera he is composing. He says: 
“In the spring of 1895 my sister, Frau Prof. Thode, wrote 
to me from Heidelberg that she had met Humperdinck and 
that among other things he had told her that he had had 
the idea of composing an opera upon the subject of the 
two cohering Grimm fairy tales of ‘Der Baerenhaeuter’ and 
‘Des Teufels russiger Bruder,’ but that he had given it up. 
Thereupon I read through these well-known fairy tales 
with a view to an opera libretto, and found that something 
might be done with them. After I had nearly completed 
the first act I wrote to Humperdinck and told him how 
much joy the fine subject was giving me. I wove into the 
plot besides the above two fairy tales also a legend taken 
from Wilhelm Hertz’ ‘Spielmannsbuch,’ and also an his- 
toric event from the thirty years’ war seemed to me well 
adapted to give a background of reality to this fantastic 
subject. Only after I wrote this letter to Humperdinck 
I received word that Dr. Wette was also the author of a 
libretto on the subject of ‘Der Baernhaeuter’ and that Herr 
Mendelssohn had the idea of writing the music to it. You 
can see from this that there can be no question.of a willful 
wrong on my part and that no one can in the least blame 
me. Let there be two ‘Baerenhaeuter’ operas then, just 
as there have been before several musical productions 
upon the same subjects. How many Mehisinen,’ how 
many ‘Fausts,’ etc., are there in existence? Good sub- 
jects have this inherent quality that they are readily 
treated by more than one person, and I am sure that my 
will be different from that of anybody 

Respectfully yours, 
“SIEGFRIED WAGNER.” 
* ” * 


‘Baerenhaeuter’ 
else, 


A New York lady writes me a long and flattering letter, 
from which I quote the following lines: “I do not sup- 
pose that you remember me at all, although I shall never 
forget that you were the first critic before whom I ever 
played. This was in 1890, when we met at Steinway 
Hall, and I, of course, rendered the E flat concerto of 
Beethoven’s and Schumann’s ‘Humoreske.” The Lord 
knows how I played, yet you were kind enough to write a 
pleasant paragraph for THz Musicat Courier, which 
was duly printed. I cherished that item, and it now re- 
poses in my scrapbook, the first clipping on the first 
page. At that time I was preparing for concert work, 
but subsequently steered into another path owing to the 
counsel of Tschaikowsky, who advised me to devote my- 
self to composition. 

“T have faithfully followed that advice, and with the 
desire to do justice to the kindness of the great man, I 
have studied slowly, but thoroughly. 

“IT am naturally anxious to secure your approval, 
therefore send you some of my published compositions. 
Although I have covered countless yards of music paper 
with my attempts at composition, I have published but 
fourteen piano pieces, for two reasons, viz., that publishing 
is an expensive luxury, and secondly, that I am hardly 
ever satisfied with my work.” 

The last remark is the redeeming feature in the lady’s 
attempts at composition, and I can assure her that our 
opinions coincide most emphatically, for after looking 
over the seven published pieces she sent me I can only say 
that I am not satisfied with her work. The lady has 
aothing at all to say in music that is either new or im- 
portant, and her attempts at composition are absolute 
waste of time and music paper. There exists no greater 
and more sincere admirer of Tschaikowsky than I am, 
but in the case of this lady he must have made an 
egregious mistake, or else his natural amiability led him 
to give her an advice which he felt she wanted him to 
give. 

I am sorry that I have to withhold the approval which 
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the lady says she is anxious to secure, and if I have to 
give advice it is this, that if she has to make music a 
profession, that she should return to her first love, the 
piano, for it is impossible that she will ever become a 
worse pianist than she is a composer. 


* * * 


A festival performance in honor of the presence of the 
German Emperor was given at the Carlsruhe Court 
Opera on the 18th inst., for which occasion Gluck’s opera 
“Orpheus and Eurydice,” in the arrangement and new 
Bearbeitung of Felix Mottl, was chosen. I learn from a 
private correspondent that it was a highly successful 
affair and that Mottl, who conducted, was as much ap- 
plauded as the principals in the cast, the alto Christine 
Friedlein (Orpheus), Frau Henriette Mott! (Eurydice) 
and Sophie Brehm (Eros). The chorus was excellent 
and the whole performance is described as a model one. 


* * * 


Jean Lassalle saw here at the royal opera house a per- 
formance of Lortzing’s popular German opera “Czar and 
Carpenter,” and he was so delighted with it that he wrote 
a long letter to the son of Lortzing, who lives here in 
and who has translated the libretto of his father’s 
The principal point in Lassalle’s let- 
ter is that the baritone will personally insist upon a 
performance of “Czar and Carpenter’ at the Paris Opéra 
Comique, with the director of which institute, Mr. Carré, 
Jean Lassalle is on terms of intimate friendship. 


*-_ * * 


Berlin, 
opera into French. 
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The Kryzanowski-Doxat couple have after all broken 
with the new directors of the Hamburg opera. In place 
of Conductor Kryzanowski, retired, Kapellmeister Erd- 
mann, of Stettin, directed last Thursday night’s perform- | 
ance of “The Flying Dutchman,” and Mrs. Burkhardt, 
Bremen sang Senta instead of Mrs. Ida Doxat-Kryza- 
nowski. Nothing is known yet about the plans of the 
Kryzanowskis, but while some say that they intend to 
return to Weimar, the place of their former activity, and 
others speak of an engagement at the Berlin Royal Opera, 
I incline to the belief that the artistic couple have in view 
an American engagement. 

a 


of 


At Augsburg on Ascension Day a one day Beethoven 
festival will be given under the protectorate df Prince 
Ludwig Ferdinand. In the forenoon the ninth sym- 
phony will be performed by the Kaim Orchestra, 
Munich; Teresa Carrefio will play the Beethoven E flat 
concerto, and the whole affair will be preceded by a pro- 
logue which the poet Paul Heyse has written, and which 
will be spoken by Ernst Possart, of Munich. 

In the evening the “Missa Solennis” will be performed 
with the following four soloists: Mrs. Exter, of Munich, 
Miss Dietz, of Frankfort, alto; chamber singer 
of Berlin, tenor, and Dr. F. Krauss, of Vienna, 


ol 


soprano, 
Dierich, 
bass. 
 S. 
has been deco- 
Franz Joseph 


David Popper, the great violoncellist, 
rated with the knighthood cross of the 
order by the Emperor of Austria. 


** * 
Kapellmeister Max Schuster, the best chorus master 
the Berlin Royal Opera House ever had, dicd here 


on last Thursday of kidney disease, after long and pain- 
ful illness, at the age of thirty-two. He was much be- 
loved and generally respected by all with whom he came 
in contact for his genial qualities and genuine modesty. 
Kapellmeister Schuster was the husband of Frau Schuster- 
Gradl, the charming little soprano of the Royal Opera 
House. 
..a2 


Teresa Carrefio will go this season to London, where 


she will play several piano recitals. 


15 


Somewhat late and quite abruptly the Aligemeiner Mu- 
sikverein comes out with the announcement that after all 
it will hold this year a Tonkuenstler meeting. It will 
take place four weeks after the coming Netherrhenish 
Music Festival and will be held at Mayence during the 
days of from July 4 to July 7. Nothing is said yet about 
the soloists to be engaged, except that the Joachim Quar 
tet will letid its assistance, and as for the program so far 
only Berlioz’s “Damnation mentioned 
definitely to be performed. 

* > * 

Kapellmeister Kes, of Amsterdam, has met with so much 
success lately at Moscow that he has been offered and 
has accepted the position as director of conservatory and 
conductor of the Philharmonic concerts at Moscow. 


of Faust” is as 


* * * 


During the recent jubilee celebrations of the King of 
Saxony at Dresden the Emperor of Austria bestowed 
hereditary nobility upon General Musikdirector Hofrath 
Ernst Schuch, who is now Herr von Schuch. His sons 
are officers in the Austrian army and he is a born Aus- 
trian himself. Shrewd people are guessing at a possible 
and even probable succession of Herr von Schuch to 
Gustav Mahler in the directorship of the Vienna Court 
Opera. Mahler's position seems untenable, for he is as 
eccentric and irascible as he is artistic and musicianly in 
his direction of the Imperial Austrian Opera. 


* * * 


Carl Busch has safely landed in Antwerp and is now 

at Leipsic, where he intends to give his first concert. 
* * * 

There was no lack of variety or numbers in the callers 
at the Berlin Musica, Courier headquarters during the 

Edward F. Schneider, the young California 
came to show me his setting of three “Lieder 
eines fahrenden Gesellen” (texts by Baumbach) and they 
are vastly superior to any of his previous lyrics. He 
brought Miss Kathie Adler from Copenhagen along to 
sing them for me, and she did so with very sympathetic 
voice and in a thoroughly musical manner. Michael Ban- 
ner, the former New York violinist, cailed and told me 
that he accepted the position of concert master under Karl 
Meyder for his coming Warsaw concerts. Miss Rosa 
Olitzka, who will give a concert here next week, called 
with her younger sister. Herr Mueller-Ronneburger, 
critic of the Berlin Herold; Miss Beatrice M. Davidson, 
Otis B. Boise, Moritz Mayer-Mahr and Dr. Ernst Jed- 
liczka also called. O. F. 


past week. 
composer, 


Mme. Kurt Kronold’s Success Abroad. 


The Trierische Zeitung of April 2 devotes much space to 
Madame Kronold’s success in Spinelli’s opera, “A Basso 
Porto,” in Trier, where she is engaged as leading prima 
donna. She seems to have created much enthusiasm, as 
the paper quoted places her at the head of the entire 
ensemble of the opera. 

Rosenthal. 

Rosenthal gave four piano recitals in London the past 
month to crowded houses. This was the artist’s first ap- 
pearance since the illness which cut short his tour in this 
country almost two years ago. Rosenthal has fully re 
gained his former powers. During May he plays in Italy 
and Switzerland and after the summer’s rest will return to 
America for an extended tour. 

Georg Liebling 

It has been cheaply said that only a German artist can 
correctly interpret a German master. Georg Liebling, 
whose Beethoven recital attracted a crowd to St. James’ 
Hall recently, must be accorded the qualities of a great 
pianist—fire and He played four of the 
master’s sonatas and a fugue a manner that need not 
challenge comparison. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COUKIER, | 
224 WABASH AVENUE, May 6, 1898. { 

AR from Chicago’s busy strife, experiencing the ex- 
F cellent musical program provided by Indianapolis 
for its great festival, I must this week be pardoned if my 
news in regard to the happenings of my home city is not 
as complete as might be. To miss the last Chicago 
Orchestra concert for this season, to lose the chance of 
again hearing the truly gifted Josef Hofmann, that is 
sadness sufficient, but the feeling is intensified when I 
learn of the splendid audience which assembled in the 
Auditorium and of the reception given to the great pianist 
and to the whole program in which our Chicago baritone, 
Charles W. Clark, was the other soloist. 

* * * 

A protest reaches me apropos of Charles W. Clark. 
The Musical Critic is usually so well informed that it is 
hardly credible that it could have been mistaken. 

Therefore it was quite in order that a statement made 
in its columns could be republished; but from a letter 
which comes from that excellent master, F. W. Root, 
the statement contained in these columns relative to Mr. 
Clark was evidently incorrect. There is no occasion for 
alarm because a home artist chooses to “coach” with a 
home teacher, and I merely quoted from the local paper, 
as the notice served to show that Mr. Root was fortunate 
in being able to claim Mr. Clark for a pupil, and Mr. Clark 
was very fortunate in having had the advantage of study 
with Mr Root. To make the amende honorable complete 
I gladly reproduce the following letter received from the 
Chicago vocal teacher, F. W. Root: 

CHICAGO, May 6, 1598. 

My Dear Mrs, Frencu—The report given currency in 
your Courter letter of last week that Charles W. Clark is 
at present under my instruction is not true. Mr. Clark is 
an artist and teacher with an established position before 
the public, a position which he has won more by his own 
talents than by anybody’s instruction. 

I was his teacher in the past, and now as his friend I 
take pleasure in seeing him make his way, unaided, with 
such excellent results. Yours truly, 

Freperic W. Root. 
* * * 

The paragraph referring to the assistance of some 
Kowalski pupils “at the above concert” in last week’s 
Chicago letter should have followed immediately after the 
Liebling Amateurs’ concert and not as it did appear—after 
the Godowsky recital. My readers will of course under- 
stand that it was an error for which I am not responsible. 

» * ” 


With reference to the Apollo Club concert, at which 
“Elijah” is to be given, May 17, as a testimonial to the 
club’s long time director, William L. Tomlins, and in 
which such a wonderful interest is taken, I learn to-day 
that it will not be the !ast time that the Apollos will sing 
with their gifted leader. Miss Julia Officer announces 
that under the direction of Mr. Tomlins the Apollo Club 
will sing in June at the festival of the Trans-Mississippi 
and International Exposition, at Omaha. “Elijah” and 
“The Swan and Skylark,” with selections from “The 
Messiah,” accompanied by the Chicago Orchestra, will be 
the program of two out of the three days during which the 
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club will remain at the exposition, while on the inter- 
vening evening an al fresco concert with a brass band 
will be given by the club. 


*>_ * * 


The Sherwood Club announces the annual meeting to 
be held Tuesday evening, May 10, in Steinway Hall. 
Officers for the ensuing year are to be elected, after which 
there will be a general discussion and musical program. 


*_ * * 


This week I was the recipient of a kindly invitation 
from “the finest musical college building in America,” 
to be shown through the institution, but which circum- 
stances made it impossible for me to accept. Work has 
been going on day and night to place the new building in 
shape, and now at last the Chicago Musical College has 
taken possession and gives as its future address Chicago 
Musical College, College Building, 202 Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld, ably assisted by his sons and an ex- 
cellent staff of professors, has done much good work for 
Chicago, and when I say “may he and his college live 
long and prosper” I am only expressing the sentiments 
of thousands in the metropolis of the West. 

* * * 


The Liebling Amateurs announced the following pro- 
gram, assisted by Mrs. lanthe Brown Gould, at Kimball 
Hall, for this afternoon: 


NS WI rs soins vind vrqcaniedcsretscas sw son’ Chopin 
Miss Perry 
hit SEL, 0 aibienduie sna meas badd waclewreae ébu Liszt 
Miss Coen 
ROE cus cn csccdlinas ari eewabice ds sk tareeteees Bizet 
Miss McKeen 
SRE ie ea a Liszt 
Miss Lee 
I I NS EN aes essenseds Cowen 
Mrs. Ianthe Brown Gould 
EES TE AEG ASE Liszt 
Miss Marshall 
EE 9 6:6 dno ceendedeieee tte e ear awekidede Rubinstein 
ME So 550 sada Comma ew ke aes iss oe ees Chaminade 
Miss Fisher. 
Pe POOR. o nchcutiodas s<cc<vstwuebes cox Raff 


: : Miss Chandler. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, music for two 
IN id areca wil-o% Wb ialdieie gaia bd ki aise. a gta Liszt-Kunkel 
Messrs. Heilbronner and Grun. 

From New York comes news of Mr. Fellows’ continued 
success. In whatever city he appears good notices come 
to him. The following are specimens of what he has re- 
ceived lately: 

Mr. Fellows made immediate friends with his hearers. 
His tones are pure, mellow, sympathetic and pleasing. 
His singing, too, was the work of an artist. He was heard 
at his best in the scene from “Il Trovatore.”—The Park- 
ersburg State Journal. 





Although last evening was Mr. Fellows’ first appear- 
ance here, he created a favorable impression on his hear- 
ers.—Daily News. 





Mr. Fellows was at his best in Uriel’s recitative and 
aria, “And God created man” and “In native worth,” 
and in his simple encore to the song of a sailor he sang 
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the scenes, in the “Miserere,” was a fitting climax .to his 
work.—The Daily Sentinel. 

Miss Jenny Osborn has recently made some excellent 
engagements for concert work. May 2 she sang at the 
Metropole; May 17 she sings with the Apollo Club in 
“Elijah;”’ May 20 and 21, at the Moberly Festival, and 
May 26 at the Beethoven Club, at Austin. 


* * * 


The last of the three recitals arranged and managed by 
Miss Mildred Webber took place at the Hotel’ Metropole 
on Monday last, when Max Bendix, Miss Jenny Osborn 
and Mrs. Hess Burr gave the program. It was one of 
the really artistic and musical events of the season and, 
coming this late, was all the more enjoyable, as apart 
from the orchestra the concerts have not recently been 
unusually interesting, always excepting, of course, the 
quintet concerts and the Godowsky recitals. Miss Osborn 
has been phenomenaily successful this year and ranks as 
one of the Western ‘‘stars’ whose voice, interpretation 
and method are of the best. As an oratorio artist she has 
few equals here; as a singer of miscellaneous programs 
she is in constant demand. Jenny Osborn is also a mu- 
sician of culture and understands her art to perfection. 

Max Bendix is noted for associating himself with only 
the highest type of artist, so that in engaging Miss Os- 
born for one of his assisting artists he but showed the 
estimation in which she is held’ by both press and public 
here, and it may be added every other city where she has 
sung. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Bendix did not give a 
longer series of recitals, commencing earlier in the sea- 
son, but perhaps this was but the nucleus of a larger en- 
terprise to be inaugurated next year. 

* ~ o 

Mrs. Serena Swabacker and Emil Liebling were the 
principal artists at a large musicale given at Mrs. Leon 
Mandel’s last Thursday. Mrs. Swabacker was assisted by 


that very able accompanist Mrs. Steenbach. 
FLORENCE FRENCH. 





A 4 Philadelphia. Recital. 


An interesting piano recital was given on Wednesday 
evening, April 27, at Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia, 
by the pupils of Miss Susan E. Cole, one of the best 
known teachers of the Virgil piano method in the city. 
The principal object of the affair was to demonstrate the 
results to be attained by the correct use of the Virgil 
practice clavier, which is well known among musicians 
as an instrument with piano keyboard, but stringless, for 
the training of the pupil in technic and velocity. 

The excellencies of the clavier were well shown. The 
hall was crowded with an appreciative audience, com- 
prising relatives and friends of Miss Cole’s pupils, music 
teachers and those interested in musical instruction. The 
performance of the pupils was eagerly watched, and the 
technic and astounding velocity they exhibited, from the 
smallest up to the most advanced player, was greeted with 
gratifying applause. 

Master Bloomingdale, a little chap, who seemed to be 
about eight years of age, played with the air, precision 
and spirit of a young virtuoso. Miss Hewson’s studies in 
velocity were decidedly creditable. Miss Nellie McCarthy 
played her selections with thoughtfulness and feeling and 
manifested throughout intelligent phrasing and sympa- 
thetic tone qualities. Miss Tracy’s work in an opus she 
had never played on the piano before, Tschaikowsky’s 
“Skylark,” was surprising. After first performing it on 
the clavier Miss Tracy played it on the piano with ease. 

A fine conception of the emotional content of Chopin’s 
op. 25, No. 19, by Miss Florence Paul, was particularly 
noticeable, and Miss Paul’s interpretation of Mosz- 
kowski’s “L’Etincelles” displayed surprising resources in 
velocity. The technical work of Miss Grace Atkin was 
equally remarkable. In scales, thirds, sixths and tenths, 
in similar and contrary motion, she attained a speed oi 
750 notes a minute, and in arpeggios, common, diminished 
and dominant, 650 notes a minute. 

It is rather unusual to find so many proficient pupils 
under one teacher. Decidedly Miss Cole’s pupils are a 
credit to her; their work shows earnest and conscien 
tious training and the excellence of the Virgil system. 

Teacher of the TRUE 
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SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 


May 3, 898. 


ILL the coming of the Kneisels move into life again 
the chamber music in San Francisco? 

How strange it seems that in a city of San Francisco’s 
importance there should be no professional string quartet. 

History reveals some fine quartets in the past, but I am 
told that owing to non-support the scheme was aban- 
doned. One cause for this lack of chamber music may 
be due to the fact that all of the musicians play in one 
or the other of the theatre orchestras and cannot get 
away. For this reason also the symphony concerts occur 
in the afternoon. But first and foremost the claim of non- 
support is urged. This is what seems strange, because if 
ever there was a place where prosperity seems to reign it 
is San Francisco, and they have so few expensive musical 
attractions here that it would seem as though such things 
would be attended, just as they would study literature to 
refine the tastes and bring the understanding to a higher 
plane. 

Just as I am writing of music I cannot refrain from the 
thought of that magnificent gift to San Francisco, the 
Mark Hopkins Home, which has been so gloriously dedi- 
cated to art and which is the most elaborate art gallery 
in America. Since this presentation occurred the art of 
San Francisco is on a much higher scale, the desire being 
a natural one to make the work worthy of its environ- 
ments. How much could be accomplished if music could 
meet with such good fortune. 

While wandering through those immense halls with 
their balconies and their galleries I was lost as though in 
dreamland, and in this waking dream I saw the culture 
and wealth of this beautiful city pass through the portals 
of the central hall; I saw the balconies thronged with the 
intélligent men and the beautiful women for which San 
Francisco is known wherever its name is heard. From 
the upper floor down through the spacious hall floated the 
sounds of the Hayden quartet in D major, followed by the 
Beethoven in G major, and the Dvorak in F major 
(which by the way is the program to be given by the 
Kneisels on the opening night). 

I awoke to the realization that it is not, but also to the 
question: Why not? This is not impracticable; far from 
it. San Francisco has many such combinations possible; 
indeed, there are ’cellists and viola players-galore, to say 
nothing of the violinists. Well, time will tell, and surely 
the Kneisels will exert some influence upon the chamber 
music question in San Francisco. 
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I hope that I may be pardoned for saying that Melba 
and her company went out in a blaze of glory—or a glori- 
ous blaze, or a blaze with or without the glory. On 
Saturday night everything went wrong, except the peo- 
ple; they went right and paid seven dollars a seat for an 
olla podrida concert or opera—I don’t know what they 
termed it. Maybe it was a remnant sale without the bar- 
gain. Anyhow the steam pipes began the attack, and 
everyone, from the stage hands to the audience, includ- 
ing the singers, were driven to distraction by the violent 
beating and hammering that went on. Later one of the 
heavy hangings, pole, rings and all came down with a 
crash and frightened everybody to death (almost). 


Shortly after, apropos of nothing, a woman upstairs (five 
dollars a seat) fainted away and attracted a good deal 
more attention than the performance, which, of course, 
was suffering from the circumstances. 

Then came the grand finale, not intentional, but brought 
about from the fact that a fire had broken out in the build- 
ing, which is the ground floor of the California Theatre. 
It is a fortunate thing to record that no one was hurt, al- 
though the crowd was enormous, and now one may with 
ease look upon the humorous side, and there was plenty 
of that. It is said that the staid society surpassed any 
football team on record in its scamper for exists. Bim- 
boni is said to have waved his baton madly in the air and 
to have shrieked that he had saved his instrument. 

Mrs. Marquardt, the harpist of the orchestra, pitifully 
pleaded for someone to save her hat and her harp. The 
harp was saved, but up to last accounts I have not heard 
of the hat. However, the company has gone up—I mean 
gone North, and I have not heard whether they will fill 
the chorus with singers from Tacoma and Seattle, or 
whether the San Francisco chorus went along 


* * * 


Those who had the pleasure of hearing William Arm- 
strong, music critic of the Chicago Tribune, in his famous 
lecture upon “Unpublished Interviews with Great Musi- 
cians” will not soon forget the treat. 

Mr. Armstrong has a pleasing address, a fine voice, and 
above all a great deal of brain with which to command the 
respect and enjoyment of his hearers. Indeed, as I heard 
him I could but realize what a bond he was between the 
artists’ world and those so far removed as they are in 
these Western cities. 

As an educator Mr. Armstrong is pre-eminently valu- 
able, for he seems sincere and earnest in all that he says 
He has made a fine impression on this coast and is re- 
engaged for a series of lectures in Portland and San 
Francisco, more detail of which will be given later, as 
it is a matter in which the prominent clubs are interested 

Mr. Armstrong was assisted by Mrs. Alfred Abbey, 
whose magnificent voice and style are too well known in 
New York to require fresh testimonials of my admira- 
tion, and Mr. Metcalf, whose pianism is very fine and 
whose compositions are charming. 

Mrs. Abbey sang “The Robin Sings” and “Thy Beam 
ing Eyes,” by MacDowell; “Spring and Autumn,” by 
Oscar Weil, and a beautiful song of Mr. Metcalf’s en- 
titled “Absent.” Mr. Hughes played violin obligatos to 
Weil’s songs. 

Mr. Metcalf played a Prelude of his own, which is an 
exceedingly original and good composition; “To a Wild 
Rose,” MacDowell; “Love Sonnet,” Wilson G. Smith 
and Staccato Etude of Rubinstein. 

“Samson and Delilah” was presented this week by the 
Oratorio Society, with James Hamilton Howe as director 
The chorus was in a very good condition, and considering 
the difficulty ef the work it was well presented on the 
whole. 

Rhys Thomas sang well the difficult role of Samson, 
and Miss Remington, who has a beautiful voice, should 
have been heard for her début in something that did not 
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| reunites a contralto or at least a heavy mezzo, for Miss 

Remington has a fine soprano, with a full, high range, 
fine style and good delivery, and I shall enjoy hearing her 
in something where she wiil be at an advantage. Homer 
Henley sang the parts of High Priest and Abimelech very 
Henley has a fine, rich baritone voice, 
The other parts, Chas. T. Parent, Clarence 
Wendell and Arthur Messmer, were satisfactory in every 
particular. Mrs. Murdoch was at the piano and Bernard 
Mollenhauer was concertmaster. 

On Friday evening Alfred Wilkie, 
both here and in the East, was tendered a complimentary 
which he had the assistance of unusually 
Mr. Wilkie has a voice of fine timbre, 
it is an excep- 








intelligently. Mr. 
assumed by 


a tenor well known 


concert in 
meritorious talent 
and he has it under good control; in fact, 
tionally agreeable tenor. 

Miss Florence Julia Doane, who is the soprano of the 
Ladies’ Quartet, of which I spoke last week and of which 
I shall speak again, is a pupil of Mrs. Marriner Campbell, 
and is a delight to hear. Miss Doane has a voice which 
is of remarkable purity. She produces her tones with 
perfect ease and an evenness which is restful to the 
hearer. Her high notes are as pure and clear as the 
middle register, her style is artistic and her diction is 
clear. Miss Doane is very young and is yet in the hands 
of her teacher, so I hope for much from her and I expect 
much. 

A trio given by the little daughters of H. B. Pasmore 
was of greatest interest. All of the misses are very young, 
and the one that manipulated the ’cello cannot have been 
more than nine. Her (I think she is Dorothy) tone is 


| really amazing, and in the trio arrangement of the Minuet 


of Mozart’s G minor symphony the precision, ensemble 
and taste of the little ones were remarkable. 
I append the program as it was given: 


Part Songs— 
The Lover’s Song.. Pratt (San Francisco) 
Serenade. . .Pratt (San Francisco) 
Select chorus from Apollo Choral Society, under 
the direction of H. B. Pasmore. 


Bite. inn th nb anes aeentne aeeanadiee wee Mattei 
Alfred Wilkie 
Trio, violin, piano and ’cello— 
Minuet from Symphony in G minor Mozart 
Suwanee River............. ; 
Misses Mary, Susan and Dorothy Pasmore 
Romanza. Ask What Thou Wilt........ .De Koven 
Miss Ella V. McCloskey 
Ladies’ Quartet— 
Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young 
NN Sais db bcs do dcun eescen ees ; oore 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes..........Jonson 


(Specially arranged by Dr. H. J. Stewart.) 
Miss Florence Julia Doane, Miss Isobel Kerr, 
Miss Xenia Roberts, Miss Isella Van Pelt 
(Under the direction of Mrs. W. C — ) 
Song, Bedouin’s Love Song. . ” . Pinsuti 
Clement Rowlands. 
Part Songs— 
River Sprite 
Spring Song 


.W. A. Sabin (San Francisco) 
W. A. Sabin (San Francisco) 
Apollo Choral Society. 


Violin Solo, Hungarian Airs. . . Ernst 
Bernhard Mollenhauer. 

Canzonet, Should He Upbraid......... Bishop 
Miss Florence Julia Doane. 

Duet, The Fishermen. Weide. +tetben . Gabussi 


Messrs Wilkie and Rowlands 
Quartet, When the Corn Is Waving...... 
The California Quartet. 


. Blamphin 


Clarence Wendell, Dr. R. W. Smith, C. L. Gage, 
E. G. McBaine. 
Accompanists, Mrs. W. J. Batchelder and 


Fletcher Tilton 
Matter is again unavoidably pressed into next week’s 


issue. 
EmItig Frances BAUER 


Madame Marie Sasse. 


This eminent artist and professor of singing has added 
to the attractions of her school by opening a class for 
practical study of operatic roles, acting, tradition, mise-en 
scéne, &c. 

This class will be open to young ladies and gentlemen 
preparing #hemselves for operatic work either as profes- 
sionals or amateurs. The repertories will be in French 
and Italian. The class will be taught to act in cast. 

See address of Madame Sasse on page 3 of this paper. 
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A PATRIOTIC EDITION. 


oo a few months, at the proper time and 

under the proper conditions, THE MusicaL 
CourRIER proposes to issue a great Patriotic Ep1- 
TION, which will give an exhaustive history of the 
past and present condition of the AMERICAN Mu- 
SICIAN, composer, player, singer and conductor and 
teacher, and the prospects for the future of this 
large and influential class of our citizens. The con- 
ditions are such that it has become necessary to in- 
form the world of the extent of our National musi- 
cal life, of the character of our professional musi- 
cians, of the work they are doing, of the difficulties 
they are laboring under, of the nature of their 
struggle and of the impediments in the path of 





their success. 

These impediments can be and will be removed, 
but it requires a combined impulse with an enthu- 
siastic motive such as the cause itself propagates to 
bring about the great reform that will result in the 
NATIONALIZATION OF AMERICAN Music AND Mvu- 
SICIANS. 

The Patriotic Ep1tTion will illustrate what the 
present condition is and it will cover the whole 
American field from the State of Maine to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Eastern section will be handled throughout 
the New England States by our Boston office. The 
Central West will be in the hands of our well- 
known representative, Mrs. Florence French, whose 
identification with this paper in Chicago is known 
throughout the country. Mr. John E. Hall, who 
for the past twelve years has had charge of our Chi- 
cago office, will co-operate in various directions 
throughout the West in the work to be done for 
the edition. 

For the Pacific Coast work we have selected our 
Brooklyn representative, Miss Emilie Frances 
Bauer, who is now in San Francisco for the pur- 
pose of expediting the work on the coast and as 
far East as Denver. 

The Northwest will be in charge of our es- 
teemed correspondent, “Acton Horton,” at Minne- 
apolis, and Mrs. J. H. Harris, of Kansas City, who 
for years past has done faithful work for this paper, 
will survey the field in her section. Mr. Homan, 
of Cincinnati, will have charge of Ohio and the 
section impinging upon his city. 

This part of the Union as far south as the Po- 
tomac will be handled from the home office. 

We propose to make the Patriotic EpiTion the 
most comprehensive compendium of the status of 
one class of artists and professional people that has 
ever been published, and its appearance and distri- 
bution will constitute a perfect epitome of the pres- 
ent condition of music and musicians of America. 

The main features of the work are ready for in- 
spection and can be studied at this office or the 
various branch offices of the paper on and after 


April 13. 


NOTICE ON PATRIOTIC EDITION. 


SS 


EITHER the American Patriotic Musical 
League nor any member of representative of 

that League can insert in the MusicaL CourIER 
Patriotic EpITion any portraits, illustrations, 





New York City. 


advertisements or articles, as no one connected 


with that pens bas any inlicitantiinn nes this 
paper to do so. 

The only method of securing representation in 
that edition is directly through this office. 

If any musicians or artists have made arrange- 
ments for the insertion of their portraits or sketches 
through any persons or parties not associated di- 
rectly with this office, any loss sustained must fall 
on themselves, as this paper is not responsible for 
any agreements made with persons not connected 
with THe Musica Courter Company. 

All representatives of this paper carry with them 
credential cards, numbered, with the United States 
flag printed thereon and signed by S. T. Driggs, 
secretary, and unless they can show these cards 
they are not entitled to make any contracts or ar- 
rangements for THe Courter or its Patriotic Edi- 
tion. 


A’ opportunity to hear Josef Hofmann at his 

best occurs next Sunday, when, at Carnegie 
Hall, he will play besides a group of solos the 
Rubinstein D minor and the Chopin E minor con- 
certos with orchestra, his father, Casimir Hofmann, 
conducting. 


THOMAS ORCHESTRA DEFICIT IS 
$32,000. 


Cuicaco, May 7.—A report was made by Theodore 
Thomas yesterday to the guarantors of the Chicago Or- 
chestra showing that there was a deficit of $32,000 over 
and above the receipts for the year just closed. The guar- 
antors will make good $20,000 of this loss. Last year the 
loss was $27,150. This year the orchestra made an East- 
ern tour, which netted a profit, and the only reason for the 
increased deficit is that the attendance at the home con- 
certs has fallen off during the last six weeks. 


THs is a press dispatch published last Sunday. 

Concerts, just as business generally, became 
demoralized during the war scare. Otherwise the 
deficit would have been smaller than last year. 
Such is the case in all directions. 


COMING OUR WAY. : 


T is evident that this paper will have an increased 
number of worthy allies next season in its ef- 
forts to purify the present mephitic musical atmos- 
phere. Here is a preliminary broadside from last 
Sunday’s Sun: 

The Metropolitan Opera House, if it represents anything 
at all, ought to stand for what is dignified in music. It 
was supposed that the wrestling match there last week 
had been made possible in such a place merely because 
an unusual rent had been paid. But Yousouf and Roeber 
and the spectators all fought in the Metropolitan without 
having paid the least advance in price. They got the 
house at the same figures at which it is leased to anybody 
else who can pay for it. Apparentiy the Metropolitan is 
supposed by its managers to have no more dignity than 
any other four walls and roof that stand in New York to- 
day. Possibly this can be explained. Some occurrences 
at the Metropolitan may have made this view not only 
possible, but easy. Do not the grand farewell programs 
permit the prima donnas to make speeches and sing 
“Home, Sweet Home?” Acts of many and varied operas 
are sung together. The auditors how! and beat on the 
brass rails. The lights must be turned out, and Madame 
Melba used to say, “Now, you, go home!” These inci- 
dents have prepared the public for whatever may follow. 

Melba is not the only offender against art and 
good taste. There are others, and their names will 
figure prominently in these columns until they are 


driven out as the Spaniards were from Manila Bay. 


EMOTIONAL CONTENT. 


M USICAL experiments like that made by a pro- 

fessor in a Western university will help to- 
ward settling the question whether music has defi- 
nite emotional content. A piano recital was given to 
an audience of twenty-two—seven men and fifteen 
women—who were provided with pencil and paper 
and asked to write down after each composition 
their impressions of its meaning. The listeners rep- 
resented an average audience and the compositions 





were fairly expressive of certain moods, although 
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from the viewpoint of contrast better selections 
might have been chosen than Chopin’s Funeral 
March, Handel’s “He was despised,” the Schubert- 
Liszt Serenade and a Chopin nocturne. The result, 
however, indicated that “music has a somewhat 
definite emotional content and that an impression 
of that content is received by the average listener.” 

But in this, as in other experiments which have 
been made, there arises the question of difference 
in individual capacity to receive impression, and the 
fact also has to be considered that the composer 
must have an unusually strong individuality in 
order to overcome the mood and temperament of 
the listener and also his mental habits of associa- 
tion. A series of experiments on a much larger 
scale might after a time give statistics from which 
valuable data could be obtained. True, somewhat 
similar experiments have been made by teachers in 
this city, but mainly before musical people or for 
the sake of training the musical sensibilities of 
pupils. In order to be of real value such experi- 
ments must be made upon the average mind and 
the results tabulated for scientific study. 


THE ORCHESTRAL SITUATION. 
HE Permanent Orchestra, otherwise Grau’s 
Orchestra, will probably select Herman 
Zumpe as conductor, and he will succeed the late 
Anton Seidl as director of the operas in German at 
the Metropolitan Opera House and will conduct 
the few symphony concerts before and after the 
opera season. 

The Grau Orchestra will not engage as a con- 
ductor anyone residing in America, as the scheme 
is thoroughly inoculated with toadyism and must 
follow the opera trend itself, and that we know is a 
foreign article impure and simple. The Reszkés, 
the Calvés, the Plancons, the whole foreign outfit, 
now that Seidl is dead, must have a foreign di- 
rector, and that manifesto having gone forth it ends 
all opportunities for an American (born or resident) 
to wield the baton at the Metropolitan or with 
Grau’s Permanent Orchestra. 

The Grau Permanent Orchestra will also not en- 
gage any conductor who is selected by the Phil- 
harmonic Society, for Grau’s Permanent Orchestra 
is supposed to be a competitive organization, al 
though this seems impossible when we take into 
consideration the fact that the orchestra will 
play for months in the opera. An opera orchestra 
cannot compete with a symphony orchestra in sym- 
phony work. See Theodore Thomas’ remarks on 
the subject. 

Emil Paur, whose five years’ term with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra ended last week by limi 
tation, will probably be secured as the conductor 
of the Astoria orchestral concerts, which are to be 
increased in number and in general scope, and he 
seems to be considered the only available conductor 
for the Philharmonic Society, which cannot afford 
to go to Europe for a conductor, the compensation 
being too limited to attract any of the great Eu- 
ropean celebrities. The Philharmonic does not 
propose to follow the injunction of THE COURIER 
and make Walter Damrosch its conductor; it 
seems to prefer Paur, which is a sign that there is 
some hope for that organization. 

We shall, therefore, have two very important 
men wielding orchestral batons in New York next 
season; one, Emil Paur, at the Astoria and Phil- 
harmonic; the other the new conductor of the 
Grau Permanent Orchestra. We may as well re- 
print a few shining remarks on the subject from 
the Sunday Sun: 


Wilhelm Gericke, who is about to assume control of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for the second time, is well 
known in New York. His return to Boston will restore 
to that city the director who had possibly more to do with 
the creation of its splendid orchestral body than any other 
man ever in charge of it. Notwithstanding the value of 
his services, it may be inferred that he was not fully ap- 
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in Dresden, and has appeared only at intervals during re 
cent seasons. Retired conductors of the Boston Orchestra 
are usually able to take things quietly. If Mr. Gericke is 
more praised and admired in the future than he ever was 
in the past nobody will be surprised. That way of treat- 
ing artists is quite as common in New York as it is in Bos- 
ton. When Lilli Lehmann came back to New York, a 
year ago, she was more appreciated than she had ever 
been before, and the number of her admirers was greater 
than it ever had been. Mr. Gericke will probably enjoy 
a similar experience in Boston. He was there from 1884 
to 1889, and succeeded Georg Henschel, who became con 
ductor when the orchestra was organized in 1881. He 
was succeeded by Arthur Nikisch, who remained until the 
season of 1893-94, when Emil Paur, who has just retired, 
was first introduced to this country 


Mr. Gericke was in reality engaged to succeed 


filled by him had he been available. Mr. Paur’s 
services were secured as interim services, and his 
success during the past few years was such a sur 
prise that Mr. Higginson personally acknowledged 
it to the orchestra recently. 

The receipts averaged and aggregated higher 
than those of any preceding conductor. Why not 
attribute all this also to Mr. Gericke, who, by the 
way, is in Vienna and not in Dresden? And how 
about Nikisch? Did he, like Paur, also accom 
plish nothing with the Boston Symphony? It 
seems that it was all due to Gericke, whose work 
was finished about nine years ago. During these 
nine years the Boston Symphony Orchestra be- 
came the greatest orchestra in America and one of 
the really great orchestral bodies on the globe—all 
due to Mr. Gericke, who was residing during that 
time in Vienna in retirement. Probably his astral 
soul was at work here while Nikisch and Paur were 
drawing the salaries. Let us await Mr. Gericke and 
see to his coming work and judge him by his own 
performances, for if we follow the prevailing soph 
istry we shall have to credit Nikisch and Paur, 
in advance, for what Gericke is to do in the future. 

* ” + 

The Philharmonic conductor election takes place 
on Friday next at the Aschenbrédel, Henry B 
Hyde, president, presiding. The active member 
ship comprises eighty-two votes, two-thirds neces 
sary for a choice and two-thirds for a quorum. 

There are three candidates now in the field 
Walter Damrosch, whose brother, Frank Dam 
rosch, recently stated that his brother would ac- 
cept if requested; Emil Paur, late of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and Frank Van der Stucken, 
whose candidature has suddenly loomed up as a re- 
sult of his great success at the Indianapolis Fes 
tival, just concluded, and as it has become known 
that he could be secured, notwithstanding his Cin- 
cinnati engagements. Such is the condition as we 


go to press. 


Nikisch, and Mr. Paur’s term would have been | 
| cause he is a foreigner 


eigners can have no respect for us, because we per- 
mit these proceedings without protest, except such 
protests as these. 

That is our argument, Mr. Bispham, and that is 
all there is to it. You should not attempt to mis- 
lead the readers of Music by giving a misrepresenta- 
tion of the subject, for that is what you are doing 
in your attempt to justify Melba. If she is doing 
right you, Mr. Bispham, are wrong. If you are 
right she is wrong. And if you remain here much 
longer you will find that your remuneration will be 
lowered by some foreigner, who, with an unpro- 
nounceable name, will fill your engagements be 
Cut this out, set it aside 


and one year hence read it again. These are the = 


evils we desire to cure, and there has never been 
any discussion in these columns on what you call 
easily earned wages. Please apologize—if you are 
a real American. 


MEXICO AND MUSIC. 
MEX" O is now a land of progress. The fact is 


attested by travelers, by writers, by musi- 
cians. Mexico has indeed a splendid background 
against which may stand out hints of modern en- 
ergy and thoughts of modern enterprise. A coun- 
try beautiful in coloring, picturesque as to buildings 
and costumes, fascinating in its surprises to the eye 
and the ear. Amid the bewildering romantic effects 
which impress the looker-on there are not wanting 
many evidences now of practical prosperity; the in- 
dustrial schools, the new railroads, the mills, the 
factories and fine roadways, and to give but one 
definite detail, that magnificent boulevard, , three 
miles in length and 200 feet in width, which Maxi- 
milian planned from the city walls of Mexico to 
the castle of Chapultepec. Have we anything as 
fine in our city? The double avenues of fine trees 
shading wide stone sidewalks, the seven great cir- 
cles, each 300 feet in diameter, a crowd of brilliant 
equipages passing and repassing, cavaliers on horse- 
back, mantilla draped women, perfume of flowers— 
is not this a fitting place in which to hear the na- 
tional music played by one of those Mexican bands 
which have sometimes wandered eastward to bring 
to us some little idea of Mexican musical possi- 
bilities. 

To hear the Mexican military bands and orches- 
tras under these most favorable circumstances, how- 
ever, is not possible to many. But everyone who 
reads THE MusicaL Courier can learn something 
of Mexican music since we have established the 
new department with headquarters in Mexico. In 
this department will be found from week to week 





MR. BISPHAM TALKS. 
_- an interview published in Music, the excellent 
Chicago monthly magazine, Mr. Bispham talks 
in the following manner, and Mr. Bispham, as he 


illustrates when he sings, is a good talker: 


If she (Melba) is not worth the money she earns, who 
is? And yet Tne Musicat Courier talks about the 
singers’ easily earned wages. I would like them to try it 
once themselves 


This is a newspaper. We are not singers, and 
this paper has never talked about easily earned 
wages of singers. No begging of the question; no 
baby act, Mr. Bispham. What this paper has been 
engaged in doing and will continue to do is to urge 
upon the American people the one truth that the 
foreign star system is undermining the whole 


American musical fabric, and that question bears 
no relation upon easily earned wages, which is not 
a question before the court. 

The star system in its fullest depravity is best 
illustrated by Melba when she collects about her- 
self a little company of singers and without acces- 
sories, artistic and otherwise, produces what she 
calls opera and interpolates “Old Folks at Home,” 





preciated by the orchestra and those who listened to it dur- 
ing his previous stay in Boston; otherwise he would not 
have returned to Germany. He has recently been living 





and other ballads and songs, without regard or 
veneration for her art. The truth is that the for- 








accurate, “on the spot” statements as to Mexican 
musical matters, so that all who wish may keep in- 
formed of the music in that wonderful part of the 
world. Even bare facts of musical news seem at- 
tractive, sounding from that land of hazy purple 
hills and snow-domed mountains, of rolling table- 
lands, covered with gorgeous scentless flowers, or 


| forests of yucca palms “tipped with waxen lilies,” 


of huge cacti century plants, gigantic scarlet hibis- 
cus and yellow sugar cane, and of the tiny wild 
roses and maiden-hair ferns as well; the land where 
a princess as to beauty may preside over a heap of 
bananas in the sunlight and a half-clad Indian 
sings a Castillian love-song in the moonlight; where 
on one side may be thrift, on the other indolence; 
on the one side most surprising energy in perform- 
ing simple tasks, and on the other complete relaxa- 
tion and indifference. It is indeed a land of the 
most picturesque contrasts; and that is not one of 
the least of the reasons why the people are essenti 
ally musical. Out of the chaotic conditions the 
artistic impulse always strives to disengage the 
elements of beauty. And the Mexicans are an ar- 
tistic people. Color appeals especially to them 
The instinct for it is manifest in their literature, as 
well as in their music. 

The love for music in Mexico, it has often been 
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remarked, is even more fully developed among the 
lower than among the upper classes. This is one 
of the surest evidences of a truly musical nation. In 
a recent article Arthur Noll spoke of a very good | 
band in Atzcapotzalce, composed of the very poor- | 
est class of Indians. Not one of the musicians 
wears shoes or coat or any other than the grimiest 
looking linen trousers. The same writer refers to | 
another interesting fact, the prominent part taken | 
by women in various concerts. “Not only harp 
and violins are played by them, but also violon- | 


cellos and bass viols. The Mexican ladies give con- | == 


siderable attention, too, to composing, and often | 
when asked to play are requested to give one of | 
their own compositions.” The writer thus gives 
corroborating evidence of the musical undercurrent 
of the national life. 

Curiously enough in a country where religious | 
ceremonies are so important, less attention seems | 
to be given to sacred music than would be expected, | 

| 


although some important masses have been com- 
posed, notably one by a full-blooded Indian mu- 
sician. The Easter Eve pandemonium is one occa- 
sion where all the discords of the most complicated 
possibilities in orchestral music seem to be let 
loose. For now is the “explosion of Judas,” and 
the explosion of these effigies, which are strung on 
wires across the street, vary in sound from the noise 
of a bombardier-beetle to the noise of a thunder- 
clap. These noises, added to the clang of bells 
rung loud and long, seem to give the “Damnation 
of Faust” and the “Rienzi” overture on a truly mag- 
nificent scale. 

The really distinctive Mexican music though is 
the dance music, of which the danza is the most 
conspicuous example. We know it particularly 
through “La Paloma.” There is also the “jarabe,” 
the rustic song and dance of the lower classes. The 
Mexican dances include also the schottische and 
several of our own well-known dances, preference 
rather being given to the schottische and also to 
the “habanera,” imported from Havana. National 
dances and airs are now quite freely published in 
Mexico, as will be seen from our Mexican corre- 
spondence. 

From a musical standpoint Mexico is superior to 
us in one important respect. It has a national 
hymn; both music and words composed for the 
nation, and selected as the best of a number of com- 
positions submitted according to the decrees of Gen- 
eral Santa Ana, president of the republic in 1853. 
Mr. Noll, who took the trouble to put together the 
facts in ‘“Lippincott’s” lately, says that the time al- 
lowed was but twenty days from the issuing of the 
decree; yet twenty-six poetical compositions were 
submitted at the end of that time, and from these 
was selected that of Don Francisco Gonzalez Bo- 
canegra, consisting of ten verses of eight lines each, 
with a chorus. On the fifth of February, 1854, a 
decree was issued giving musical composers two 
months in which to submit music for Bocanegra’s 
hymn in competition for a prize. * * * The 
prize was awarded in August to Don Jaime Nuno, 
a Spanish professor of music permanently located 
in Mexico, and he was directed to proceed at once 
to prepare his work for use by the military bands 
and to instruct them so far as was necessary. On 
the eleventh of September “El Himno Nacional 
Mexicano” was first played in public, at the begin- 
ning of the great national feast of Mexican inde- 
pendence. 

The Mexican national hymn may not be the 
greatest national hymn in the world, but it is dis- 
tinctly Mexican. America, vast, progressive, pa- 
triotic America, has not one distinctive, satisfactory 
national hymn. Eheu musica! 


Leonora Jackson. 


The soloist at the Lamoureux Symphony Concert, in 
London, May 15, in Queen’s Hall, was Miss Leonora 
Jackson, the violinist, who played Wieniawski’s “Second 
concerto.” 









TRUR, 


Like thieves in the dark, 

By electric spark, 

‘Twas done in the night by Spain; 
But in God’s bright light, 

In an open fight, 

We'll make them 

REMEMBER THE MAINE. 


DON’T care much for war poetry—it’s made too 

easily—but the above, written by a “kid” of 

eighteen, shows the rhythmic impulse, not to men- 
tion patriotism. 


*x 


* x 


Agnes Sorma closed her short engagement als 
Gast at the Irving Place Theatre Monday night last. 
The. Berlin actress was so successful that, I am 
happy to say, she purposes returning next season. 

> 

Sorma has been called the German Duse. She 
is really a Silesian by birth and she is not a Duse. 
She has unusual adroitness in the expression of the 
conventional dramatic symbolism and an agility in 
technic and a variety of vocal and facial expression 
that enables her to assume a wide range of charac- 
ter. A certain briskness and imperious piquancy 
make her work unlike that of the German stage. 
She is more Gallic, or in reality more Slavic than 
Gallic. Her person is finely fashioned, her features 
good, her eyes particularly expressive and her mask 
mobile and expressing easily a mob of elusive 
emotions. I found in her, when at her best, much 
feeling nicely poised and never obtrusive, and con- 
siderable force. She reaches her climax by a ra- 
tional crescendo and she never fails to thrill. Alto- 
gether a creature of real fire and with an air of dis- 
tinction. Above all Sorma is never sentimental: of 
the vicious sentimentality of the German stage she 
is never for a moment guilty. 


x * « 


Naturally Hauptmann has been labeled by Nor- 
dau “degenerate,” and of course he is a genius, al- 
though most of Nordau’s flock of geese seldom 
turn swan. But Hauptmann wears all the ear- 
marks of a genius. He is child of his age to a dan- 
gerous degree, and his tremulous, vibrating sen- 
sibility mirrors the hysterical agitation, the pes- 
simism, the sad strivings, the individualism, the 
fret-fire fomentings and unbelief of a dying cen- 
tury. Hauptmann knows his Goethe, and after the 
last act of “The Buried Bell” I felt constrained to 
cry: “The third part of a ‘Faust!’” But it is not 
“Faust;” neither is it ““Tannhauser’—though there 
are analogies; it is realism, it is idealism, it is pan- 
theism and it is Wagnerism. Above all Friedrich 
Nietszche towers in the background, and there is 
poesy, exquisite poesy, and that is the saving clause 
of the play. 

Hauptmann is a poet who has learned to elo- 
quently stammer in the accents of the theatre. | 
remember well his “Hannele,” his “Weber,” his 
“College Crampton,” but for pure idealism “The 
Buried Bell” is his masterwork. Almost crazy is 
the jumble of furiously antagonistic elements. The 
unities seem askew, yet the result is gratifying, is 
artistic, is illusory. Hauptmann has a clairvoyant 
quality; he imposes upon his audience his dream of 
a world—not this, but his own fantastic world— 
and you find yourself five minutes after the rise of 
the curtain devoutly believing ‘in this queer no- 
man’s land of mischievous water goblins, satyrs, 
wonderful white nymphs and sorrowful mortals. It 


'is all a masque—a profound masque of the spirit in 
| travail. Viewed as a symbol we see in Heinrich the 
bell founder the type of the struggling, the aspiring 
| artist, who, cast down by defeat, is led to more 
| remote and loftier heights by a new ideal, there to 
live the life of the “Uebermensch,” the Beyond- 
man of Nietszche, and of course the fall therefrom 
is inevitable. Dare as dared Faust and Ibsen’s 
Brand to desert the valleys and scale the slopes of 
Parnassus and your fate is assured. You will be 
called madman, you will be stoned, reviled, mocked 
and imprisoned. Wagner dared and won. Niet- 
szche dared and to-day he is a babbling lunatic. 

Hauptmann’s hero is a bell founder who, crazed 
by grief at the loss of his bell in the lake, mounts 
the peak and lies dying at the door of a witch. 

It is at a period so charmingly pictured by Heine. 
The twilight of the gods has begun and the scared 
peasant caught flashes of fawn-like creatures flitting 
in woodland glade and grove, still saw shining the 
breasts of the nymph in the brake and piously 
crossed himself when toad, snake and worm crossed 
his path. Heinrich is found by Rautendelein, an 
elfish being, an exquisite creation of fire, of flame, 
of something of Ariel, of Miranda, of Puck, of naive 
Gretchen, a creature touched with the vaguer sur- 
mises of adolescence, the most poetically conceived 
since Goethe’s, and yet evocative of Hans Christian 
Andersen. She, like the mermaid of Andersen, 
loves the unconscious mortal, and despite the jaun- 
diced warnings of an old spirit of the well, she fol- 
lows the sick man back to his abode. The first act 
is ably contrived. There is atmosphere and the 
well-nigh impossible parts of the faun and the frog- 
man—the latter indulges in the familiar Brek-ke- 
ke-keks of Aristophanes—become real for the mo- 
ment. It is the Hauptmann spell that it is upon 
our eyelids. Andersen-like, too, is the discovery 
of this child fairy that love means pain. She 
finds a tear in her eye and thinks it is dew. She is 





becoming a woman, and the mystery and curse of 
womanhood encompass her. 


oa 


a * 


In Act II. we find the bellman upon a bed of de- 
lirium. He has been found and brought down from 
the mountains by his friends, the priest and the 
villagers. His wife and children try to comfort 
him, but he is oblivious, for he sees in his excited 
trance the figure of a beautiful girl. Suddenly the 
dream becomes real. Rautendelein sits at his side 
and wooes him back to health. Very striking is the 
end of this scene. The nymph stands against the 
wall, her eyes fairly blazing at Heinrich, while his 
wife crouches at his feet, happy at his restoration 
to sanity. She does not see his eyes fondly fastened 
upon the fairy of the forest. 

He leaves his home and goes up to the heights, 
where, unhampered, he may exercise the full play 
of his artistic faculties. He will make a bell and 
tune it to the laughter of Rautendelein. It shall 
make silvery music across the hills and valleys and 
summons the stray souls of earth to him. He 
glorifies nature to the priest who follows him to 
reclaim his soul, and this third act is realy a glori- 
fied burst of Nietsczheism. Then he has bad 
dreams; he is haunted by visions of home and, after 
all the splendor of imagery, of his defiance of the 
commonplaces of life, something mars his life with 
the perfect woman he has elected to follow. 

Then appear his two children carrying an urn. 
“What carry ye?” he demands. “Father, we carry 
an urn.” “What is in the urn?” “Father, some- 
thing bitter.” ‘What is the something bitter?” 
“Father, our mother’s tears.” “Where is your 
mother?” “Where the water-lilies grow.” 

Then booms down in the valley, where lies the 
lake, the sound of a bell; an unearthly tone it has, 
as if struck by no mortal hand, and it is not, for it 
is touched by the hand of his dead wife, who mur- 
dered herself to escape her misery. Remorse sets 
in. He is no longer a god, but a wretched man, 
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and, driving away with revilings the poor Rauten- 
delein, he destroys the bell which was to have 


borne the message to humanity, to a perfected hu- | 


manity. He descends to the valley, but is driven 
away, and finally dies in front of the witch’s hut, 
but not before Rautendelein finds him. 


=a 

The charm, the magic witchery, the bitter-sweet- 
ness of the dramatic poem was formidable at the 
close. 
while through his filmy eyes there presses the vis- 
ion of the beloved one. It is indeed Rautendelein, 
but her very shadow. 
maid nor mortal, nor nymph, she accepts the love 
of the hideous frog-like Nickelman and goes down 


Heinrich dies of poison, self-administered, 


Deserted, dreary, neither 


to his slimy couch in the well. She emerges only 
to see her lover dying, and pathetically denies to 
him that she is Rautendelein. As the curtain falls 
on his corpse we catch a glimpse of the girl sadly 
returning to the well and to her horrible mate in 
the mud. It is a time for tears. 


* * * 





I shall not attempt to read the possible mean- 
ing of this fairy tale. It contains bursts of genu- 
ine music and is eminently unsuitable for the stage 
It has its moments of creating realism, its minutes | 
of misery, of ennui, of purple patches and genuine 
power. It is inconceivable in an English garb, and 
yet what is, when weighed against the dramatic 
productions of the year? It has force, fantasy, ca- 
price, chilled pessimism, grim, harsh humor, and a 
tenderness that touches the very springs of one’s 
nature. Of all the subtile compounds sent by na- 
ture to work out the problems of pain and pleasure 
of this planet Gerhart Hauptmann is the most curi- 


ous, the most marvelous. 
* * s 

Sorma gave a delicious, naive and plastic ver- 
sion of the nymph. She was a gracile figure and 
full of exquisite. sensibility. In face and form a po- 
etic dream, she painted with a light hand the ca- 
price, elfish cunning and wiles of Rautendelein, and 
at the close the tragic note was delicately sounded 
It was a great, a notable achievement. 


a 


* * 


Senator Proctor, of Vermont, is a cold and dig- 
nified man, but he has a sense of humor that some- 
times causes his adversaries to Senator 
Vest, of Missouri, was recently delivering a speech, 
in the course of which he became quite impas- 
He quoted two verses of poetry, which, 


wince. 


sioned. 
he incidentally remarked, had been set to music. 
“Sing it,” said Mr. Proctor, in his metallic way. 
The effect of the Missourian’s remarks was totally 
spoiled. 

s Pe 





A Baltimorean had occasion to visit his country 
property the other day. His colored cook wanted 
to know “what was de news in town, sah?” The | 
gentleman replied that he thought there would be 
war, and said jokingly: “I suppose I'll have to be 
looking for another cook, Bob, for you'll go in the 
army, of course?” “Youse’ll have to look for a 
new cook, boss, dat’s sho’, but dis nigger ain’t 


” 


a-goin’ in no army, sah. Dis nigger’ll go in de 
woods, and go fur, too.” 


s * ¢ 


One of the most sympathetic personalities | have 
encountered for many years is that of Rudolf Chris- 
tians, who supports Sorma. An ideal figure in 
these hard-and-fast times. 

I did not have much chance to tell you of Rich- 


| ard Burmeister’s playing last week at the Seidl So- 
} > 
| ciety 


In Memoriam concert in The 
Liszt E minor concerto will never rival in popu- 
larity the two in E flat and A. If anything it is 
elegaic, and its pathetic character was not out of 
Mr. Burmeister’s cuts and al- 


Brooklyn. 


place at this affair. 
terations are in the best of taste and his perform- 
There radical 


ance was entirely adequate. were 


changes made in the orchestration, and altogether | 


this gifted artist may congratulate himself on his 
work. 
. ? «6 
Some genuine schoolboy answers to examina- 
tion questions are given in a recent number of the 
“What do you know 
the 


London Journal of Education. 
of Lord Wolseley?” 


was: “He was a minister of Henry VIII. who ex- 


was asked, and answer 
claimed, ‘If I had served my God as I have served 
my king I should not have been beheaded!” Even 
more amusing than this post-mortem speech is a 
definition of “tithes’—‘“things worn by ladies in 
circuses and pantomimes.” 

- * 

The book reviewer of the Evening Post must have 
enjoyed his little joke when he wrote the follow- 
ing: 

Several people hereabouts smiled at a solemn 
paragraph in the Bookman, apparently crediting 
Colonel Higginson with the invention of the phrase 
“cheerful yesterdays,” as well as the other one, “a 
confident to-morrow,” which he had considerately 
loaned Brander Matthews. But it is time for con- 
sternation, not smiling, when one finds the same 
thing in the Academy. Here it is in all its Edenic 
innocence: 

“Two American books about to be published are 
‘A Confident To-Morrow,’ by Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews, and ‘Cheerful Yesterdays,’ by Colonel Hig- 
ginson. The similarity of titles is not accidental. 
Each has its origin in a phrase which one of the 


authors used in conversation. He described him- 


| self as ‘a man of cheerful yesterdays and confident 


to-morrows.’ This origin is interesting; but it 
would be appalling if every happy phrase used by 
an author produced a brace of books.” 

We know the proverbial dangers of carrying 
Wordsworth to Newcastle, but two lines from the 
“Excursion” cry for citation: 

“A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows.” 


Torrigi-Heiroth. 


A brilliant musical matinee took place at the Conserva 
tory, Geneva, at which several of Madame Torrigi-Hei- 
roth’s pupils appeared with a success that reflected high 
credit on their teacher. At the conclusion Madame Tor 
appeared, rendered Alabieff’s 
Her remark 


rigi-Heiroth herself and 
“Rossignol” and the aria from “Traviata.” 
able virtuosity and her beautiful voice recalled the tradi 


tions of the great Italian school. 
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Thrane Musical Organization. 


HE musical annals of this country would be incom 
without definite record of the well conducted 
and artistic Victor Thrane has been 
presenting this season to lovers of music in the larger 
cities Ex West. The organization included Ysaye, 
Gérardy, Marteau, Lachaume and Bendix. 

The concerts began in Washington April 15 and ended 
in Chicago on the 30th, and wherever this quintet ap- 
peared the press and public have been unanimous in their 
It had been predicted by many that such artists, 
could never attain perfec- 


ple te 
organization which 


ast and 


praise 
although 


soloists, 


unrivaled as 


tion of ensemble playing, because of the inclination of each 


one to assert himself as an individual; but the press has 
asserted that such ensemble, such finish has seldom before 
been heard in chamber music 

Another evidence of the fact that Mr. Thrane has not 
mistaken his calling is that the concerts were financially 
successful 

After the last concert in Chicago April 30 the artists 
resumed their individual tournées, M. Ysaye going. to 
Indianapolis and Louisville, Gérardy to New York, Mar- 
teau sailed for Europe, Lachaume went to San Francisco, 
where his wife, Pilar Morin, is presenting Vance Thomp- 
son’s new pantomime, “In Old Japan,” the music of which 
is by Lachaume, who will personally conduct the orchestra 
at these representations. Bendix resumed his concerts in 
the West 

Manager Thrane is now in the West himself, arranging 
an extended tour through California and the West for 
Ysaye, Gérardy and Lachaume, a tour which will extend 
well into the summer months. In the absence of Mr. 
Thrane, Mr. Gottschalk attends to the office in New York, 
and reports encouraging engagements for Mr. Thrane’s 


artists next season 


Damrosch Resigns. 


HE letter sent by Walter Damrosch to the Symphony 
Society and accepted by the latter is not published, 


but the resolution accepting it reads: 


Resolved, That in accepting the resignation of Walter 
Damrosch as conductor of the Symphony Society of New 
York, the directors of the society desire to place upon 
record their sense of the obligation due from them person- 
ally as well as from the music loving citizens of New 
York to Mr. Damrosch for his earnest, intelligent and de 
voted service for so many years in the presentation to the 
public in perfect form of the works of the great musical 
masters and in enlisting by his enthusiasm the aid of pub- 
lic spirited men and women in the cultivation of the art 
In taking part and carrying on with his brother, Frank 
Damrosch, the work inaugurated by that accomplished 
musician, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, their honored father, 
he has given evidence of qualities which entitle him to a 
high place in the musical world and which add an addi- 
tional lustre upon his family name. 


“Perfect” form, the Symphony people say. As soon as 


a thing is perfect it ceases to be useful. Up to date we 
were under the impression that the perfect is unattainable, 
but here we hav¢ it in Walter Damrosch’s presentation of 
the great works of the masters! No wonder he had to re- 


sign! 


Worcester Festival. 


HE scheme for the Worcester Music Festival is not 
completed, but a sketch is outlined on the following 


basis: 


Tuesday night, September 27, “Elijah.” 

Wednesday matinee, September 28, symphony concert, 
and probably Mr. Loeffler and his Divertimento. 

Wednesday night, September 28, “Lily Nymph,” “Olof 
I'rygvasson.” 

Thursday 
and piano solo, probably Hopekirk 

Thursday night, September 29, Wagner concert 

Friday matinee, September 30, symphony concert. 
Sach’s French suite, “Hora 


matinee, September 29, symphony concert 


Friday night, September 30, 
Novissima.” 
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Boston Music Notes. 
BosTON, Mass., May 7, 1898. 
ARL FAELTEN, in spite of the announcements in 
® several local papers, is not going to Europe this 
summer. On the contrary, he will be very much in Bos- 
ton, where he is to have a special summer session of the 
Faelten Pianoforte School. This school will open on 
Monday, July 11, ending Friday, August 12. There will 
be five consecutive sessions each week, with a recess from 
Friday noon to Monday morning, allowing time for ex- 
cursions to points of interest by visitors from other cities. 
The teachers’ course comprises lessons in fundamental 
training, practical observation lessons, instructive talks 
and recitals. The school is in a flourishing condition, | 
the attendance having been larger than was expected for 
the first year. Next year additional room will be re- 
quired to accommodate all those wishing to study with 
Mr. Faelten. 

Miss Clara E. Munger’s annual recital takes place at 
Steinert Hall on Thursday evening. Miss Munger’s re- 
citals invariably attract a large and interested audience, 
and there is always good music sung by well trained 
voices. 

Mrs. Etta Edwards invites her friends to a pupils’ re- | 
cital at Chickering Hall on Wednesday evening. The 
following program will be given: 


Trios— 
On Music’s Wings....................-Mendelssohn | 
The Lonely Rose..... .....-Hermes | 


Miss Parker, Miss Wetmore, Miss Ainsworth. 


CREE MEARE ic Du icie ca ytatekanwec keees oddeks Shepperd | 
CPOE DUCE. WET COON. 0 psc cnicsus vweceveeses ..Kennedy | 
Miss Carrie Joy. 
LR IEEE OES RO EE Pe Cesek 
ME Nn tills boosie een soda peecoadécetin Ries | 
Miss Lillian Whiton. 
I EI, on cnaik a is dahl 0 elas MacDowell | 
SIN TOS 0.5. 5s i. ocd oe madckce bah cebsceeseBeeta Grieg 
Miss Louise Evans. 
Re ais GR AA a Ee ec ao = Fisher | 
NS ooo igs oak taseaeberonnesssdesKeo ed Vidal | 
Miss Marguerite Boice. 
Air, from Marriage of Figaro..................-. Mozart 
SRO, SE MAME Es vin Fain os 3550 nae cknkaked Bevignani | 
CRONE POUWMRUNEE. cba vo vce be csecesavens Dell’ Acqua | 
Miss Helen Wetmore. 
My Heart at Thy Dear Voice................ Saint-Saéns | 
SP ER NONEN s -o:n0-o Borah ais MEd hina hes cad bah eeecen Gounod | 
I I ga ah ae cee ee ol o's Cay Hartman | 
Miss Louise Ainsworth. 
Then Weep, O Grief-Worn Eyes!............... Massenet | 
Were My Songs With Wings Provided............. Hahn | 
EO ‘esc wens cbNerrraTecade eee eae eee el ds yd odd Arditi 
Miss Bernadine Parker. 
ee I I ns acting Ged hid ain bard Kalas Soe 6:4 Dregert 


Miss Parker, Miss Wetmore, Miss Ainsworth. 

Vocal pupils of Frank E. Morse and piano pupils of | 

John D. Buckingham will give a recital in Steinert Hall 
Wednesday evening, May 11. 

Miss Lillian Shattuck announces the tenth annual re- | 
cital of her violin pupils for this (Saturday) evening. Some | 
of the soloists are among the youngest of her pupils, five 
and six years of age. The string orchestra is composed of: | 


Florence Hood, Kate B. Berry, Susan E. Lunt, Kath- 
erine Bailey, Juliana Birchnore, Adelaide Pearson, Marion 
Stickney, Mary Ellis, Mollie Ripley, Theodosia Stickney, 
Clara Emerton, Katherine Stillings, Richard Saville, 
Blanche Tupper, Margaret Langtry, Henry Poor, Mar- 
garet Fay, John Saville, Sarah Corbett, St. Clare Ginty, 
Marion Batt, Raymond Ferris, Blanche Dadmun, Marie 
Ames, Madeleine French, Ellen Keller, Gertrude Bent, 
Maud Wolford, Eleanor Morse, Joseph Foley, Ethel 
Stone, Emily Farley, Bessie Lincoln, Kenneth Reed, Mol- 
lie Smith, Eleanor Whidden, Bessie Jackson, Robert 
Dennie, Frank Farrell, Harold Fisher, Henry Stillings, 
Margaret Tupper, Minnie Cutting, Paul Kelsey, Cyrus 
Ferris and Gladys French. 


It will be assisted by Miss Jennie Daniell, violin; Miss | 
Emma Grebe, viola; Miss Laura Webster and pupils, 
‘cello; Miss Blanche Little and Miss Gertrude Belcher, | 
piano. 

The concert of the pupils of Mme. de Berg Lofgren is 
to take place at Union Hall on the evening of May 17. 

Miss Nellie Rock gave a piano recital at Steinert Hall 
Thursday evening, under the patronage of Mrs. William 
Apthorp, Mrs. J. L. Gardner, Mrs. B. J. Lang, Mrs. J. 


— a 


GARCIA 


F comoseoscen Vocal Science 


M. Sears, Mrs. Fiske Warren and Mrs. Henry Whitman. 
Miss Rock formerly studied in Boston, being at one time 
at the New England Conservatory, but for several years 


| she has been a pupil of Leschetizky. 


A local paper says about the Zerrahn testimonial: 


An immense audience gathered in Mechanics’ Hall on 
Monday evening to hear the performance of “Elijah,” in 
testimony of the retirement of Carl Zerrahn from the con- 
ductor’s platform, and to pay their tribute of gratitude for 
his long and honorable service in the walk of life he has 
so well adorned. The fine old figure was greeted with 
cheer upon cheer as he appeared, and not a few were af- 
fected more than they would be willing to admit. At the 
proper time he was presented with a huge wreath, and all 
in all he cannot but take with him the happiest memories 
of this most notable night in his career. 

The chorus was a very large one, consisting of about 


| 1,500 voices from the Handel and Haydn, the Worcester 

| County Musical Association, the Salem Oratorio Society 
the Philharmonic Club of Lowell, the Lynn Musical As- | 

| sociation, the New Bedford Musical Association, the | 


Hyde Park Festival Chorus, the Chelsea Oratorio Society. 
the Quincy Choral Society, the Waltham Chorus. The 
soloists were Mrs. Gadski, Mrs. Adele Baldwin, Evan 
Williams and Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies. Others that took 
part were Mrs. Shepard, Mrs. Neale-Dow, Mrs. Edith 
Woods, Mrs. Emery. Miss Dietrick, Miss Lynn, Miss 


| Palmer, Messrs. F. Smith, Swaine, Wellington, Whitten 


and Morawski and Master Donlan. 
The Apollo Club gave its 159th concert in Music Hall 


Wednesday evening, the fourth concert of this the twenty- | 


seventh season. A large audience testified its enthusiastic 
appreciation of an excellent and well given program. B. 
J. Lang was the conductor, and the. club was assisted by 
Evan Williams. Mr. Lang conducted several of the num- 
bers from the piano. 

The first festival of the White River Musical Associa- 
tion was held last week at White River Junction, N. H. 

On the evening of May 19 Mme. Maria Petersen, the 
well-known teacher of singing, will give a pupils‘ con- 
cert in Mechanics’ Hall, Worcester. 

Although the evening was stormy there was a large 


| audience at the closing concert of the Allen Club, in 


Worcester, on Thursday evening, when Dudley Buck’s 
“Legend of Don Munio” was given at Horticultural Hall. 

The soloists were Mrs. Kileski Bradbury, Miss Luelle 
R. Flagg, George Leon Moore and Arthur Beresford. 
Everett E. Truette is the conductor of the club and Miss 
Hair was the accompanist on that occasion. 

All the work was excellently done, the chorus singing 
remarkably well. A note from one of the audience says 
“Mrs. Bradbury and Mr. Beresford were fine.” 


Virgil Concert at Plainfield, N. J. 


HE Casino was filled with interested listeners on Sat- 
urday afternoon to hear the playing of five young 


pupils from the Virgil Piano School of New York and 


an explanation of the method. 

Two illustrations of technic were given, the first by Miss 
Harriette Moodey, a little pupil of Miss Sarah A. Palmer. 
of Plainfield. The little miss of seven summers executed 


| finger work, chord and crossings, the latter at a speed of 


252 notes per minute, at the clavier, and then gtepping 
to the piano played a Kohler etude. Her little fingers 
were strong enough to produce a good tone, even on the 
big Steinway grand, and she played with perfect accuracy 
and rhythm. Later on in the program Mrs. Virgil illus 
trated class work and advanced piano technic. The class 
consisted of Miss Florence Traub, Miss Bessie Benson 
and Miss Marjorie Parker. They displayed an enviable 
degree of technical ability, especially in the arpeggio 
and octave passages, the former at a speed of 800 notes 


| per minute, and the latter at a speed of 640 notes per 


minute. The solo numbers'were given by these three 
Miss Lottie Cole and Master Freddie Pfeiffer. 
Miss Bessie Benson’s “first time” piece, “By the Brook- 


| side,” by John Orth, was well played and interpreted, 


taking into consideration that she was playing it on the 
piano for the first time. Of her other numbers the Schu- 


| mann Novelette deserves special mention. Miss Marjorie 


Parker produced a lovely tone and gave pleasure by her 
accuracy and her simple and unaffected manner. Miss 


Method Completely Illustrated 
in the United States 
BY 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, 


40 Stuyvesant Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Will conduct a Summer Course of seven weeks at one of the prominent Summer resorts. For particulars, programs, etc., address Mme, Von Klenner. 


Lottie Cole and Master Freddie Pfeiffer both appeared to 
excellent advantage. Their playing showed conscientious 
training and the repose and ease which mark the Virgil 
style. 
Miss Florence Traub’s playing gave special pleasure 
| to the audience, as many had heard her when she was 
quite a child and comparatively a beginner, and to hear 
her again, after three years of painstaking study, afforded 
them an opportunity to judge of her remarkable progress 
She was greeted with applause, and being recalled after 
her first number she gave as an encore the “Butterfly” 
etude by Chopin. She played the Spanish caprice by 
Moszkowski in a masterful manner and displayed tem 
perament. 
After the concert many of the audience came forward 
to be introduced to the players and to Mrs. Virgil, and 
to express their convictions as to the value of the method 


| and the remarkable playing of the pupils 


New York College of Music. 


Alexander Lambert will give the commencement con- 
cert of the New York College of Music on May 25. The 
college will be kept open during the entire summer 


Howland Orchestral Concert. 


Delavan Howland’s orchestral concert at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Friday evening was a successful affair. In the 
first place the young conductor had the good sense to ob 
tain two superior soloists (Miss Dora V. Becker, violin, 
and Miss Marion Walker, soprano), in the second he did 
not give his orchestra impossible tasks, and lastly the pro 
gram was full of variety, as follows: 

Overture, Der Freischiitz.......... ' .....Weber 
Orchestra 
Aria, Elizabeth’s Prayer, Tannhauser. . 
Miss Marion Walker 
cm Comemintaine. - 0.05.65 eess 
Turkish March..... 


. Wagner 


.. Marie 
Pied hed Seethoven 
Orchestra 
Violin solo— 


SET: PRP OEE : ; . Ries 
Perpetual Motion..... asus Pe 
Menuet, Military Symphony. . .. Haydn 
Orchestra 
Flute Solo, Improvisation........... Terschak 
John K. Bradford. 
ONG ss BS” Pre Peer ere .. Purcell 
Miss Walker 
EPS rer i ee iccce ee 
Gs isds4 Chas KURDS ete be p0veccs .... Gillet 
Orchestra. 
Violin Solo— 
DMN Suvecsssed .... Wieniawski 
Mazourka .... Wieniawski 


Miss Becker. 

Pastoral Sketch, The Lost Sheep....... ....D. Howland 
Orchestra. 

Mr. Howland has had a considerable experience as con 
ductor, both of chorus and orchestra and in opera per- 
formance. The Hackensack Choral Society, Spring Val 
ley Choral Club, Roselle Musical Society, The Alczus, of 
Cranford, all were or are under his baton. This experi 
ence has given him authority of beat, judgment as to 
tempo and taste in the putting together of a program. 
His orchestra played with decision and dash, and the two 
Gillet pieces were enthusiastically received. Altogether 
his Metropolitan début as a conductor was very flattering, 
and augurs well for this talented young man’s future 
With the right material he should do wonders. 

Miss Marion Walker is a radiant maid of truly lovely 
appearance, with a sweet yet strong soprano voice. She 
sang “The Prayer’ with fine repose and expression, her 
German diction excellent. The two Purcell (old English) 
songs were delightful, and her high G as clear as a bell. 
She received a rousing encore, and was universally ad- 
mired. 

Miss Becker is so well known that no special commen- 
dation is here needed. She played with a dash, a tonal 
quality and quantity most admirable, and was obliged to 
give an encore. Young Bradford’s flute solo pleased. 

Misses Jessie Walker and Adele Becker, sisters of the 
soloists, played excellent accompaniments. 
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ciation as its official organ. 
12. Adoption of a set of by-laws 


ous musical journals to act without expense to the asso- 


1898. 13. Shall the asociation inaugurate a reading course 


for its members? 


HE success of the coming convention of the Music | meeting? 


Teachers’ National Association seems already as- | 15. Shall the next meeting be a meeting of delegates | 


only or a convention for the entire association? 


sured. In fact, the officers and committees are quite san- 


guine in their belief that it will be the best meeting in the | No doubt exists as to the necessity and demand for a 


history of the organization. The number of new members | national association of musicians 
enrolled and the renewals of past membership are already | is great. Has the M. T. N. A. met the necessity and the 


Its field of usefulness 


in advance of the showing at this time in any previous | demand, or can it be made to occupy a much greater field? 


year. Letters of inquiry are being received daily at the | These questions were considered somewhat last year, and 
general office and by officers and members of committees. | it is the general opinion that under the plan of delegate 
The committee on transportation, of which Albert J. Wil- | representation it can be developed into an institution of 
kins is chairman, is in negotiation with the several traffic | much broader scope and greater value in musical educa 
associations for special rates, and considering the very | tion and culture 

favorable indications of a large attendance it is assured 


that one fare and a third and fifteen days’ time limit will be Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisier in London. 
granted. ME. BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER appeared at the 
Musical and literary programs are being carefully se- concert of the London Philharmonic Society last 


lected and prepared so that they will interest and benefit night, April 29, and met with a great triumph. The 
every professional musician and student. Matters of vital Morning Post, one of the great London dailies, speaking of 
importance regarding the future of the association are to | fer performance, said: 

come up, and should engage the attention and thought of “In Mrs, Bloomfield-Zeisler we welcome a pianist of the 
every professional member. Any member having sugges- very first rank. This lady comes with a great Continental 
tions to make for the improvement of the national organi- reputation, and there can be no doubt that she fully de 
zation or for extending its influence and making it more serves it. She has a prodigious technic, and plays with 
directly beneficial to the individual is privileged to pre- | veritable masculine power, to which, it may be said, she 


sent such suggestions through the council of delegates | allies a feminine delicacy of touch. Her performance of 
> > i j 2e > s 7 9 > 9 > , f > . , . é , 
President H. W. Greene has formulated a few of the Rubinstein’s Concerto in D minor, No. 4, was admirable 
questions to be submitted, and they are being issued by | jp every respect. She infused passionate intensity into 
Carl G. Schmidt, chairman of the committee on delegate the music, played the slow music with exquisite charm, and 


membership, to the various institutions and organizations | dashed off the finale with irresistible entrain Later on 


which will send delegates. This will give time and oppor- | this gifted lady was heard in the Scherzo from Litolff’s | 


tunity for the representative members to come better pre- | Fourth Concerto.’ 

pared for their duties as members of the council. These The Daily Mail, another great daily, said 

questions will be submitted in due form to the association “It is only fair to state that the orchestra at Queen’s 
as a voting body. They are as follows: Hall last night did not contribute to any appreciable ex- 


1. Shall the constitution be revised? [Suggestions.] | tent to the instantaneous success that was made by Mrs 
The present reading of the constitution was made brief | Bloomfield-Zeisler in the solo part of Rubinstein’s D 
and simple for the purpose of giving the council of dele- | »inor Concerto. The charm of her playing is best de 
gates, which meets this year, proper opportunity to under- a 
take its responsibilities in regard to future modes of 
activity, with the expectation that that body would adopt 
a constitution by which, in its judgment, it could best con- | indefinable personality; marvelous execution and strength 
serve the interests of the association. of wrist and forearm well-nigh inexplicable. For dain 

2. Shall the Music Teachers’ National Association be 
changed to the National Association of Musicians? [Sug 
gestions.| It has been urged that the scope and usefulness 
of the association would be greatly extended by discarding | Fourth Concerto. It was as enchanting as is the work 
the word “teachers,” thereby embracing the entire musical itself.” 
field 

3. If the Musicians’ National Association is organized, 
what cK» therein shall be granted to the membership 
of the M. T. A.? 

4. What Rn must one possess to be accepted 
as a member of the new association? 

5. Shall some method be adopted by which the mem 
bers shall be entitled to certain privileges or distinctions? | letter runs: 
| Suggestions.) The plan has been suggested that a fee of “Dear Madam—Permit me, in the name of the direct 
$10 be paid by each member. In consideration of this fee 
he would receive a certificate of life membership and the 
official organ and at of proceedings for one year; 
thereafter there should be $1 a year dues, failure to pay | complete and absolute. Great artist as you are, you must 
which would not invalidate membership, but would only | be accustomed by this time to triumphs of all kinds, but 
deprive a member of the official organ and the annual | ¢, take such a critical audience as the London Philhar 
report. 

6. Shall the delegate system be perpetuated? 

7. If so, what qualification should be required of a4 you, and it affords us special pleasure to have had the 
member of the delegate council? means of introducing so rare a pianist to an English au 
wae delegate members be elected or appointed or | gience Personally, I desire to offer you my warmest con 
9. Shall the power of appointment be vested in the 


scribed by—for want of a better word—the charm of tem- 


perament; a sensitive, curiously sensitive, face, and an 


tiness, crisp touch and delicacy, it would be difficult to find 
a rival to this lady’s playing of the Scherzo from Litolff’s 


The secretary of this society wrote the following to 
Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, an exceptional thing for him to 
do, but her achievement on this occasion aroused so much 


enthusiasm that it was a spontaneous offer from the rep- 
resentative of this old and highly critical institution. The 


ors, to offer you their sincere congratulations upon your 


great success last night. Nothing could have been more 


monic by storm, as you did, is an achievement even for 


gratulations. Your performance enchanted, where that of 


president or in a committee elected by the council of dele- others merely surprises 
—, to be known as a committee on delegate member- | “FRANCESCO BERGER, 
ship? « : . ” 
Ip . : Honorary Secretary Philharmonic Society 
10. How many grades of membership and how shall ' ‘ 3 : 
I shall have more to say next week about her success 


11. Shall the association publish a journal in its own | She gives her first recital at St. James’ Hall to-morrow 


the several grades be designated? 
interests? [Suggestions.| Offers have been made by vari- | 


afternoon A. 





JOSEPHINE S.—, 


JACOBY. | 
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Address: 104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 


TIRINDELLI * RESS“: 


American Prima Donna. 
Renowned italian Violinist. 


SOPRANO.___.#& 
Solo—Chamber Music—Instruction. 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert, &c. 
Auditorium School of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Students received in Vocal Culture. 
Garcia-Marchesi method. Address | 


THE FANWOOD, 
112 Bast (7th "Street, New York. | 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


14. Shall the association have a permanent place of | 








M. Dubulle. 





ProresseuR DE CHANT—Panris. 
NE of the Paris professors who insists upon not say 
ing anything ever about himself, but who neverthe 
f singing should 


ess is one that all American students « 
know, is M. Dubulle, whose studios are 85 rue d’ Amster 
dam 

Purely and thoroughly French, without an ounce of 
alloy in his blood, a Grand Opéra artist of national repu 
tation, a man versed in music and musical things, a man 
straight as a string, honest as the sun, faithful, firm, in 
sisting on good work, it is a great loss to our people that 
M. Dubulle’s name is not a household word among our 
people. He is moreover young, active, energetic, a per 
fect gentleman, and his French accent is unimpaired by 
mixture with any other language than his own 

His studios are always crowded with brilliant French 
people, whose style, finish and finesse of diction bespeak 
the skill and care of his instruction His pupils are 
readily engaged not only in the provinces, but in Paris, 
and the managers of opera and opera comique attend his 
pupil concerts. His repertory is immense and his knowl 
edge of traditions unquestioned. He gives himself with 
out stint in his work, which is always intelligent and well 
planned 

The location of his studios, close to the Gare St. Lazare, 


} 


is in the very centre of Paris, and has neans of com 


munication at its door 

Among M. Dubulle’s pupils this season are Mr. Wither 
spoon, basso; Madame Salamon, contralto; the Mlles 
Mendes, sopranos Mile. Van der Geevel Hollandais, so 
prano; M. Porcin, Roumanian, basso; Madame Plerval, 
contralto, and the beautiful and distinguished society 
leader, Madame Fourton 

Mile. Mendes sang with her accustomed success this 
week in the salons of Madame Fourton. Mlle. Van der 
Geevel also sang at a grand charity performance with 
Mile. Augussol, « 
of this protessor 


f the Paris Opéra, who is also a pup? 


Music and Business. 

Aucusta, Ga., April 29.—Last year nineteen large cities 
of the South established popular lyceums. The institu 
tions give from one-fourth to one-third of their courses 
in music, comprising concerts and recitals. Last winter 
the aggregate expenditure of these lyceums for all put 
poses was about $28,000, They suffered, however, for the 
lack of good music, demanding a higher class of enter 
tainment than could be afforded by the average lyceum 
concert company. I beg to suggest through your valuable 
columns to agents and musicians that here is a considera 
ble field, newly created, worthy of attention. The lyceums 
are permanent societies, con posed of from 500 to 2,000 
persons in each city, giving from ten to eighteen lyceum 
entertainments between October and May, consisting of 
lectures, authors’ readings, concerts and recitals, and rep 
resent the best culture of the cities. The secretaries of 
the various lyceums may be addressed for business pur 
poses, the cities in the circuit being Richmond, Norfolk 
Lynchburg, Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, Augusta, 
Atlanta, Columbus, Brunswick, Jacksonville, Birming 
ham, Tuscaloosa, Nashville, Memphis, Louisville, Owens 
boro, Vicksburg, Little Rock and San Antonio A gen 
eral meeting of something more than half of these lyceums 
will meet at Augusta, Ga., on May 17 and 18, representing 
themselves and largely the other societies, to make con 
tracts and transact other business In addition to ad 
dressing the various secretaries, propositions may be sub 
mitted at this meeting by those desiring it 

Respectfully, 
Hucu C. MiIppLeton, 
Secretary Southern Lyceum Association 
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Springfield Music Festival. 

HE opening concert of the music festival took place 

on Wednesday evening, G. W. Chadwick’s “Phe- 

nix Expirans” and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with an 
aria by Spohr, sung by Miss Shannah Cummings, consti- 
tuting the program. The soloists in both works were, 
Miss Shannah Cummings; contralto, Mrs. Viola 
tenor, Frederick Smith; Arthur Beres- 


soprano, 
Pratt Gillett; 
ford. 
“Phcenix Expirans” was composed for the Springfield 
music festival of 1892, being first produced upon that occa- 
Miss Cummings, who is a newcomer to Spring- 
made a distinct success in her work. Mr. Beresford, 
Mrs. Viola 
tenor, did 


bass, 


sion 

field, 

as usual, sang with dignity and perfect style. 

Pratt Gillett, contralto, and Frederick Smith, 

excellent work with the parts assigned to them. 
The Tuesday programs were: 


AFTERNOON 


Overture, Genoveva.. . . Schumann 
Concerto No. 5, in Saas eA Beethoven 
Mme. Helen Hopekirk. 


EE Oo. a 5. ond ae sh aam nee na ee eke tied Wagner 
Solos for Piano— 


PE Cree nee ee Hopekirk 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, eas cane Liszt 
Mme. Hope hick, 
Suite, Les Erinnyes............ . Massenet 
EVENING. 


. Humperdinck 
. Sullivan 


Prelude to Hansel und Gretel............. 
Templar’s Love Song from Ivanhoe............ 
Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies. 


Ave Maria RN SES . Goodrich 
Chorus. 
Aria, Pace, Pace, Mio Dio, from La Forza del 
SOND csc: 5 tik eee aban ened beddes coders Verdi 
Miss Cummings 
MINIM stn cay. tS uhh ca eS alban ie waned <i: d.x'¥. te alle Lalo 
eg Ee ie Wagner 
Se ee on Oe Soaeee Pe ee Hawley 
Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree................. Kingsley 
The Story of the Faithful Soul............... Proctor 
Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, accompanied by 
Isidore Luckstone. 
Songs— 
TG SR bo inet s veccdats oh00 Hi anntseaeks Nevin 
Per ree ener Klein 
Miss Cummings. 
ee. Tae is lett a aes as se cedccucicben Bruch 
Miss Cummings, Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, Chorus and 
Orchestra. 


Of Madame 
lican said: 


Hopekirk’s playing the Springfield Repub- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| this festival were delighted with the fine work done by | 











During the ten festivals of the Hampden County Musi- | 


cal Association we have heard five different pianists: Adele 
Aus der Ohe (three times), Franz Rummel, Arthur Fried- 


| Hall, 


heim, Arthur Whiting and Mme. Helen Hopekirk. While | 
none of them are of absolutely the first class, like Car- 

refio, Joseffy and Josef Hofmann, it is a very creditable 

list, and Madame Hopekirk is fairly entitled to a place 

in it. Her playing has developed noticeably during the 

past few years, and her interpretation of the splendid 

“Emperor” concerto was most creditable. 


Friday afternoon was devoted to an orchestral concert, | 


while Mr. Parker’s “St. Christopher” was the attraction 
for the evening. 

Deena tie TP SOEs in os viens 0 ove eck sasinn Schumann 
Indian Bell Song from Lakmé................... Delibes 
Miss Maconda 
SR PR re Chadwick 

Jubilee. 
Noel. 
A Vagrom Ballad. 
Solos for violoncello— 
PENG. véctesso aatnaseine.t kes weed . Bargiel 
PE sc s isd ae a kg des tarde sive ceees Popper 


Mr. Schulz. 
I ES YS Ee PT RA Dvorak 
The sas of St. Christopher. . 
A dramatic oratorio for solo voices, 
orchestra. 
(Conducted by the composer.) 


Charlotte Maconda, soprano 


‘chorus. and 


The Queen. } 
The Angel. 
The King... } 


The Hermit. ccccccerct tee Barron Berthald, tenor 


The Chiid................Miss Clara A. Sexton, soprano 
end PEEL OOO Cee eT Mr. Miles, baritone 
Offerus. . .Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, baritone 


"e horus and orchestra. 


The discriminating musical people who were present at 


. Parker | 





| Barron Berthald. Mr. 


in his profession, knows whereof he speaks and sings, is | 
an artist always to be depended upon for correctness of 
style, and is so well known in musical circles for his mu- 
sicianly qualities that nothing but the best is ever expected | 
of him. 

About Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies’ cantillations the Spring- 
field Republican has the following: 

Probably the most conservative musician in the world 
is an experienced orchestra player, trained from youth 
under strict masters, and educated into a strong sense of 
artistic conventionality. The effect on the orchestra of 
Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies’ cantillations, then, might casily be 
guessed. Those on the front seats had to keep up appear- 
ances, but those in the rear, who were screened from pub- 
lic view, frankly gave way to hysterics of comment. 

It was evident that Mr. Davies was not understood at 
Springfield, he suffering as Berthald did. 

When “St. Christopher” was given in New York a short 


time ago by the Oratorio Society the chorus a capella was | eh e : 
| Dr. William Mason and Sumner Salter for using funds of 


mutilated by being given with accompaniments. Mr. 
Damrosch, who conducted, told Mr. Parker that the chorus 
was too difficult, and that he would never find a large body 
of singers who could negotiate it. It was, however, splen- 
didly sung by the Springfield chorus, whose work through 
the entire festival was worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. 

Among the visitors at the festival have been Elliott | 
Schenck, of Albany, who has just conducted a perform- | 
ance of “St. Christopher” in that city; B. J. Lang, Arthur 
Foote, J. W. Goodrich, the composer of the “Ave Maria” 
sung Thursday night; Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Parker and 
half a dozen of Mr. Parker’s pupils who came up to hear 
his work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Severn, of New York, attended 
the festival, being especially interested in the work of Mrs. 
Viola Pratt Gillett, whom they introduced to Springfield a 
number of years ago. 

During some of the concerts the music was variegated 
in a startling manner by the pounding of the electricians 
putting up wires down stairs. They tried to do their work 
in the fortissimo passages, but their technic was not equal 
to observing all the and a sudden pianissimo 
sometimes put them in startling relief. 

The deficit was over $2,000, and if things continue on 
the present basis the next deficit will be nearer $4,000 


nuances, 


For Charity’s Sake. 


Miss Florence Traub and Albert Burgemeister will be 
the solo pianists at a concert to be given in Historical 
Brooklyn, May 20, for the benefit of the Home for 
the Educated Poor, one of our worthy New York insti- 
tutions. 


Frederic Parkhurst. 


Frederic Parkhurst was one of the soloists at the Uni- 
versity Glee Club concert last Thursday night and added 
to his already well earned reputation, his style and perfect 
enunciation stamping him as an artist, while his natural 
talent, which has been brought out under Mrs. Ratcliffe 
Caperton’s direction, will insure his success. Mr. Park- 
hurst is at his best in oratorio. 


Converse College Choral Society. 


The series of four concerts under the auspices of the 
Converse College Choral Society, which took place at the 
college in Spartanburg, S. C., April 27, 28 and 29, were 
successes, both musically and financially. The hall was 
crowded at each concert with enthusiastic audiences, who 
appreciated the excellent programs given by the following 
well-known artists: 

Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano; 
tralto: J. H. McKinley, tenor; Carl E. 
Minnie Little, pianist; Alex. Heindl, 
Rose Stewart, Miss Janet Spencer; Wm. H. Rieger. tenor; 
Signor Del Puente, baritone; Charles K. North, flute; 
Mrs. Warren DuPre, organist; Miss Mary Hart Law and 
Miss Eva Massey, accompanists. 


Miss Louise Clary, con- 
Dufft, bass; Miss 


solo ’cello; Miss 
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Berthald is thoroughly educated | 


| tensive preparations for 1901. 


| chestra, 


Great Scheme for ‘Frisco. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 

Editors Musical Courier: 
fects CENTENNIAL World’s Fair 
San Francisco. Committee is at work making ex- 
A principal feature will be 
a gigantic music festival, which wlll be in the hands of 
Manager S. H. Friedlander, 
of fifteen appointed by Mayor Phelan to devise ways and 
means for its success. There is now definite prospect of a 
grand opera house and music hall of immense dimensions 


May 9, 1898. 


is a fixed fact for 


who is one of the committee 


and elegance, as well as serious talk of a permanent or 


all of which will make a brilliant musical future 


for San Francisco. @ B. 


Musicians Sued. 
law has been brought by the Virgil 


A SUIT at / s 
Practice Clavier Company against E. M. Bowman, 


| the company in a manner not authorized by the charter 








Between Union Square and Fifth Avenue. 


The suit is in connection with a musical monthly called 
the Pianist and Organist and the establishing of outside 
Virgil schools, and the sum involved is about $16,000. It 


depends upon the technical interpretation of the charter 


| and will bring out many interesting legal points 


** Lucifer.”’ 
Benoit’s 
Festival last 
wisdom of the 
scored on 


Benoit’s 


HE production of Peter 
Indianapolis May Musical 
Frank Van der Stucken proved the 
tion. It is a work of magnificent proportions, 
the best lines of modern composition and advanced instru- 
in addition to its inherent value as a work of 


“Lucifer” at the 
week under 


selec- 


mentation, 
musical art, and it gave the listener an opportunity of esti- 
Benoit’s achievements 


mating properly the character of 


in orchestral and choral writing 


Bergh and the Banner. 


Miss Lillie d’Angelo Bergh, who is a member of the 
New York City Chapter of the D. A. R., conducted the 
singing of the “Star Spangled Banner” at the recent pre 
sentation of an American flag to Barnard College by the 
The anthem was sung with stirring effect by the 
an immense gather 


chapter. 
Barnard students in caps and gowns, 
ing of the N. Y. C. C. D. A. R., the faculty and assembled 
guests of Barnard College.—Evening Telegram 


Giles’ Annual Musicale. 


Giles gave his second annual artists’ mu 
old-fashioned down town house 


It passed off nicely 


E. Ellsworth 
sicale at the big, 
as his New York home, 
with a brilliant company present 

Among the participants were 


known 


a week ago 


James R. Merrill, the 


baritone; Kate Percy Douglass, Miss Cecelia Bradford, 
who played the violin beautifully, and her brother, who 
played the flute; Dr. Hanchett, John Francis Gilder, Wm 


C. Carl, Louis Muniz, Miss Glenn Raymond and others, 
including Mr. Giles himself. 
Mr. Giles will later go to Richmond Springs, 
town and Oneonta for his summer vacation 
Burton’s “‘Hiawatha,’’ Chickering Hall. 


“Hiawatha,” 


Coopers- 


The performance of Frederick R. Burton’s 
in Yonkers, proved to be of much interest to New York 
ers who present. One of struck with the 
charm of the music and the excellence of its performance, 
immediately offered to assume the financial responsibility 
of a New York production, which will be given in Chick 
ering Hall, Monday evening, May 16, as a “benefit” to the 
composer. The soloists will be Miss Mary H. Mansfield, 
soprano; Miss Mae Cressy, contralto; Leonard E. Auty, 
tenor, and J. Stanford Brown, bass. The Yonkers Choral 
Society will be present, and the instrumental parts will be 
Seid] Orchestra. Mr. Burton will con- 


were ihem, 


rendered by the 
duct. 





CHARLES MEEHAN, 


Soprano Soloist St. George’s Charch, 
Returned from Europe. 


Concerts at Paris, 
London, Berlin, Munich, Lisbon. 


131 Bast 55th Street, New York. 
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Music in Mexico City. 
Miss RitTTER’s PRoGRAM AT WAGNER & Levien HALL 
FIRST CONCERT, APRIL 13. 


es ee I scan setconie cece pes en’ Bach 
Gavotte en Si min......... eee cceoere en pe FREE Tats Bach 
Fantaisie Chromatique et Fugue................... Bach 
Gs ME ES cdi oe cones boas cnape te eects sins Beethoven 
Aria con variazoni........ ‘ Pddeeakkee be . Handel 
Les petis moulins 4 vent. | ¢y,\ccinistes du | ouperin 
Le rappel des Oiseaux. . _~ S5ere Rameau 
“ XVIII. Siécle \ . 
By aS eee Daquin 
Pee ee Pee EEE TTT pee ee Scarlatti 
Sonate en La maj...... ... Scarlatti 


SECOND CONCERT, APRIL 20 


. Mendelssohn 
. Mendelssohn 
. Mendelssohn 
. Mendelssohn 

Chopin 


Variations Sérieuses, op 
Etude Num. 3, op. 104... 
Romance Num 15, op. 38 
Scherzo en Mi min., op. 48 
Prélude en La b., op. 28.......... oe 
Etude Num. 5, Sur les Touches Noires. § 
aie BO Bose oc cc ccc ce 6 Coun 
Nocturne en Do min., op. 48 
Tarantelle, op. 43..... 

Kreisleriana Num. 3, op. 17 
Impromptu en M1 b., op. 90 

Nocturne Num. 2 

Dans les Bois (Etude) 

Chant-Polonaise« 


54 


lere. : 
be wis ¢ Chopin 
Chopin 
Chopin 
Schumann 
Schubert 

. Liszt 

‘ . Liszt 
Chopin- Liszt 


APRIL 27 


THIRD CONCERT, 


et 
Sonate, op. 7.... Grieg 
Gavotte et musette. d’ Albert 
Two Chansons...... srahms 
Chasse au Papillon Ketten 


Etude) Godard 
, Saint-Saéns 
Siegmund des Walkyries 
Wagner-Brassin 
Rubinstein 
Rubinstein 


En route (Concert 
Gavotte, op. 23.. 
Chanson d’Amour de 
Barearolle en Fa min., 
Tarantelle, op. 6 


op. 30 


The Dew o’ the Morn. 


letters ived Platon 
album is from Mme 
the 


1 general: 


One among the appreciative rece by 
Brounoff in regard to his new vocal 
Lankow 


ledicated to her, Says ol 


who, after speaking of song specially 


the 
“After looking it over | come to the understanding that 


Anna 


album it 


wonderful ability to illustrate poetical thought 
Not to be 
which you keep up in all the songs, 
and singers especially will be pleased that the har 
too difficult to 


you have 


in musical language overlooked is the clever 
moderation in range, 
fine 
not 


monies and your accompaniments are 


learn.” 
Milwaukee Girl in Italy. 


Miss Anna Plum, formerly frequently mentioned in our 
Milwaukee corespondence, has just made a most success 
ful appearance in Italy. She sang in “Carmen” (Micaéla) 
at Mortara, and pleased the public and press to such an 
extent that she was immediately engaged for the spring 
season. The Secolo, published by Sonzogno in Milan, said 
(translation) : 


The fair Micaéla could not find a more worthy inter- 
preter than Signorina Plum,a débutante who presents her- 
self in the musical world with the dowry of a sympatheti 
soprano voice of great extension and fine quality, and who 
sings with great good taste. Her singing aroused much 
enthusiasm, especially the rendering of the romanza in 
the third act, 


oT. | 

The Gazetta del Popolo, of Turin, says: 
The success of the evening was won by an American |} 
débutante, Signorina Anna Plum, who as Micaéla was 


most exquisitely refined, intellectual and impassioned 
The warmest applause greeted her singing 

The Jndipendente, the local paper, says: 

Signorina Plum as Micaéla continues to fascinate the 
public with her beautiful voice, a true soprano of great ex 
tension and pleasing quality, and at every performance is 
the recipient of the greatest applause, especially after the | 
romanze “Io dico non sone Paurosa.” | 











Van der Stucken to Europe. 


Frank Van der Stucken, after leading the successful 
Indianapolis May Music Festival to a glorious close, left 
yesterday for Europe, on the Kaiser Wilhelm, to be 
absent until September. 

Emma K. Denison. 

The Studio Choral, under the direction of Miss Emma 
K. Church, West 
104th street, on Thursday evening, April 28. The Choral 
had the assistance of the Lycome Male Quartet. 

At the the Wednesday, 


May 4, Miss Denison was the soloist 


Alma Powell. 


Alma Powell, whose principal vocal studies have been 


Denison, gave a concert at Grace M. E 


luncheon given at Savoy on 


with Anna Lankow, appeared with success at the concert 
of the Apollo Club in New York at the Waldorf-Astoria 
May 3, and on May 4 at the last concert of the Gounod 
Society in Hackensack, N. J., both concerts under the 
conductorship of William Chapman. 
Mrs. Van Duyn’s Musicale. 

A noticeable array of patronesses heads the program for 
Mrs 
this evening 


Marian Van Duyn’s musical at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Among them are Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, Mrs 
Lanman Bull, Mrs. L. H 
F. Roe, Miss Mary Van 
Edgar Shepherd, Prof. and 
and Mrs. John Blake White. 

And there is an array of assisting talent worth listening 
Van Yorx and the Kaltenborn-Beyer 


Chapin, Gen. and Mrs. Charles 
Mrs. William 
Matthews, Dr 


3uren Vanderpoel, 
Mrs 


3rander 


to also: Theodore 
Some new songs by MacDowell, Hawley 
The 


the direction of 


Hané Quartet 
and Nevin are included in the program accompanist 
is Victor Harris and the musical is under 


Miss M. L. Pinkham 


The American Symphony Orchestra. 
The announcement of the American Symphony Orches 
gives 
claims to musical supremacy a 


tra, Sam Franko conductor, in corroboration of its 


few of the many criticisms 
which it has received from the leading music critics of 


Phe I 


orchestra consists of forty-five members, 
i the complete number being available as re 


New York 
all or part « 
quired. String orchestra alone can be engaged or groups 
from the membership for chamber music 

have played during the season for a number of 
Adelaide” 


in several cities, and successfully presented, with the co 
Henderson, the lecture, “The Orchestra 


They 
societies and clubs, also at the performances of “ 


operation of W. J 
Explained,” with musical illustrations 
Katherine Kautz. 


\ clever young artist who is beginning to attract atten 
Miss Katherine Kautz. The 
in Honesdale, Pa., under the auspices of the Musical So 


tion is recital given by her 


ciety was a distinguished success, and resulted in her im 


mediate re-engagement for next season. The following 


notices are taken from the local press: 


A pianist of remarkable ability. For oyer two hours 
this young lady alone held the large audience spellbound 
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by her interpretation of different numbers by the most re 
nowned composers.—The Times. 

Miss Katherine Kautz, the pianist, is a remarkabl 
player, especially lor one so young, and delighted the 
music lovers by her splendid rendition of a difficult pro 
gram.—The Independent 


Miss Katherine Kautz gave a most delightiul piano re 


cital in the town hall last Friday aiternoon, executing 
most difficult compositions in a most artistic manne! 
rhe Citizen 
Stella Hadden-Alexander 
This pianist had a fine success in her recital at Man- 


H., 
testing to the fact 


chester, N. the following excerpts from the Mirror at 


Mrs. Hadden-Alexander played a program which 
gave opportunity for showing her wide versatility, 
and though out of the conventional form in advanced 
recitals it was none the less interesting Her play 


ing throughout was both positive and objective, though 
in the finer and more delicate numbers, the Ro- 
mances, the “Scotch Poem,” showed considerable mu 
sical discrimination. The iormer qualities were apparent 
in her best numbers, the ‘Sonata,’ the “Chopin Studies,” 
the “Tarantelle” and the ~ a 


as 


she 


Rhapsodie 


Her tour de force was the “Sonata Tragica,” and, leav 
ing out of the question any semblance of a fad in the Mac 
Dowell compositions, this is a remarkable work. It is 


individual, original and hig! 

skill to make it intelligible 
Suffice it 1s to say the pianist showed a warmth and ear 

nestness in everything she did that were captivating 


Madame Pappenheim. 


ly dramatic, requiring great 
— 


* 


Mme. Eugenie Pappenheim’s success as a vocal teache 
brings to mind her prominence as the first of the Wagner 
singers in the great Boston and New York Wagner fes 
tivals in 1877, when she sang Senta, Elsa, Briinnhilde, &« 
Some of the younger generation do not know her in this 
role, as the great German prima donna, so a few lines 
biographical may be welcome 


Madame Pappenheim was born in Vienna, and received 


her musical education from the best teachers in F.urope, 
such as Madames Marchesi, Rudersdorf and others. She 
made her first and very successful début as prima donna 
at Linz, when only seventeen years of age. Her name 
soon became known throughout Austria and Germany, 
und she sang at most of the larger theatres in these coun 
tries. When Theodore Wachtel made his second tour 
through America, Mr. Neuendorff engaged Madame Pap 
penheim as the prima donna for his company. She was 
warmly received « erywhere and after the close of the 
season she remained in this country Her very success 
ful career in the United States is well known. She wa 


one of the pioneers of German opera in this country, and 
there are few, indeed, that could equal her in he: repre 
sentations of Wagner's e: operas. She also made het 
mark as a singer in Italian. She was for years one of the 
stars of Colonel Mapleson’s opera company in New York, 


irlier 


and at Her Majesty’s Theatre in London. She made a 
very successful tournée through Italy, appearing as La 
Scala in Milan, Palermo, &c., and in South America, with 
Italian companies, under Italian management. Madame 
Pappenheim is also a fine oratorio singer, and her name 


is connected with most of the large festivals 
throughout the United States. Some critics have said she 


has no equal in the soprano part in “Elijah.” 


music 


Binghamton Section, M. T. A. 


That the Binghamton (Broome County) section of the 
State Association is alive and active in preparation for the 
next meeting, which occurs there June 28, 29, 30, is evi- 
lent from these press excerpts: 

\ reception in the interests of the coming State Music 
leachers’ convention was held at the Y. M. C. A. rooms 


last evening. The program of music was carried out as 
published in yesterday's Republican, Miss Grace H. Land- 
field and Miss Emma W. Ely onipanists 
\fterward matters pertaining to the convention were dis 
Republican 


acting as ac 


cussed 


1e local members of the State 
Association on Wednesday evening at 
Hall, and a program consisting of 
Miss Georgianna Booth, vocal solos by 


A musicale was given by tl 
Music Teachers’ 
7, 2. 1 at 


a piano 
by ER 


solo 





GEORG 


LIEBLING 


The Great Pianist. 


ON HIS WORLD’S TOUR— 


Under the Direction of MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St., London, W. 








Court Pianist to H H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha. 








8S THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Weeks and Miss Lillian G. Edick and a violin solo by E. 
Raymond Foote was given. Informal discussion followed 
the program, and Mr. Weeks announced a few of the plans 
for the coming convention. = = Titchener, who pre- 
sided, also spoke, as did Prof. Thatcher, who stated 
that he had found that the ocho pte at the State con- 
ventions was as good as that at the national conventions 
which he had attende »d.—Chronicle. 





An enjoyable reception, under the auspices of the State 
Music Teachers’ convention committee, was given in the 
Y. M. C. A. rooms on Court street last evening. The 
short musical program was rendered as printed in the 
Leader last evening. The accompanists were Miss Grace 
H. Landfield and Miss Emma W. Ely. 

The convention was discussed and addresses made by 
Edwin R. Weeks, F. S. Titchener and S. N. Thatcher, who 
outlined the work of preparation. It is the intention of 
the music society of the Y. W. C. A. to give a reception to 
the members of the State association the first night of the 
convention, and arrangements with this end in view are 
now in progress. Such a reception as proposed was held 
last year with flattering success.—Leader. 


Franz Bellinger. 

The third and last concert for the season of the Indian- 
apolis Maennerchor took place on the evening of April 22, 
under the leadership of Franz Bellinger, and consisted of 
the following pregram: 

Director, Franz Bellinger. 


ae PG is cs cnceeedebiscitcdasts Hes H. Hofmann 
Gemischter Chor. 
Violin Solo, Russian Airs.............+.-- H. Wieniawski 
Herr Hugh McGibeny. 
Wie ist so sch6n die Welt.................. F. Plengorth 
Maennerchor. 
Piano Solo— 
ee, Oe, Oe EO eons sesccneaee F. Chopin 
Etude, op. 25, Bh Ch WE. cnc cewek vives’ F. Chopin 
Herr Edwin Farmer. 

POGUE 0 Es Faroese ebatan bene enact A. M. Storch 
Maennerchor. 
Maienwonne............--- an ae oc waseien M. v. Weinzierl 
Gemischter Chor; solo, Frau J. P. Frenzel. 
Soprano s0lo, La. Fiothia.....66csscceseeses E. Bevignani 


Frau Cora Foster. 
Aus der Suite fiir piano und violine, op. 11.Carl Goldmark 
1. Allegro. 2. Andante Sostenuto. 5. Presto. 

Die Herren E. Farmer und H. McGibeny. 
Madchen mit dem rothen Miindchen..... Bungard-Vasem 
Maennerchor. 

BigP: 6 so cdiin endear dieses ocaw ar R. Schumann 
Gemischter Chor. 

Mr. Bellinger’s work in Indianapolis has been marked 
by a steady increase of power and influence in musical af- 
fairs. he intellectual power of the man, united with his 
intense musical feeling, opens up an unlimited range of 
fine possibilities in the field of dramatic musical expres- 
sion. Indianapolis critics are earnest in their praise of 
this gifted and industrious young man, and assert that the 
high hopes entertained of the newcomer are already more 
than fulfilled. 

The concerts which Mr. Bellinger gave with his 
choruses in Philadelphia proved him to be a master in 
bringing out the various parts and of blending the voices. 
He is an enthusiastic conductor, and possesses the certain 
“something” which inspires his chorus and orchestra and 
carries them with him. There is no question but that Mr. 
Bellinger is one of our foremost conductors, and in this 
season of calamity and dissension one would think that 
his proper place would be in New York. 

John Hermann Loud’s Recital. 

The free organ recitals given by John Hermann Loud 
are having effect very evidently upon the musical atmos- 
phere of Springfield. The audiences have been large and 
appreciative during the whole season, but on the occasion 
of the thirty-second recital, Monday afternoon, May 2, 
those present seemed desirous of showing special appre- 
ciation of Mr. Loud’s earnest musical aims. 

The closest attention was given to the Guilmant Sonata 
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Posers! 
a a since of Chor 
Union, Children’s Select Chorus 
and and Indianapolis May Music Festi- 


The Art of Singing, 


From the First Rudimeats 
to the inghust Artiotic Dorctopmont. 





Special course fer Teachers -certificate or diploma. Style, R - 
toire and Coach Concert Opera setting 
— “puasetples « of 4 for Church, a ccolladian ly from 


Studio Removed to 305 Fifth Ave., New York. 





and the selections by Widor, which Gbline the organ- | poetic, soulful feeling, the tenderness, the tranquillity, give 


ist’s technical skill and familiarity with the modern French 
school. The programs throughout the series have in- 
dicated the high musicianly qualities of Mr. Loud and his 
desire to present none but the best music to the citizens 


| a feeling of rest and peace. 
| Goltermann in beautiful cantabile, and the 


of Springfield. The papers have given detailed accounts | 


of this final recital of the series, and from among them the 
inclosed may be noted: 
The final recital by Organist John Hermann Loud was 


a brilliant success in the First Church yesterday afternoon. | 


The selections were well rendered, and included some fine 
work on the part of Mr. Loud. Mrs. Mary Shumway- 
Parsons, soprano, of Holyoke, assisted in making the 
closing recital the success it was.—Springfield Union. 





John Hermann Loud gave his thirty-second free organ 
recital in the First Church yesterday afternoon, closing 
this long and interesting series. The audience was un- 
usually large, and evidently appreciated the excellent pro- 
gram. The soloist was Mrs. Mary Shumway-Parsons, 
soprano of the Second Congregational Church of North- 
ampton, and a very delightful singer. Her voice is light 
but of charming quality, and she sings in a very artistic 
manner. S}.. gave “Let the bright seraphim,” from Han- 
del’s “Samson,” and “La Separazione,” by Rossini, sing- 
ing for an encore a “Madrigal,” by Mlle. Chaminade. Mr. 
Loud played unusually well, the allegro from Guilmant’s 
fifth sonata being a specially good piece of work. The 
program closed with an effective “Grand Chorus Dialog,” 
by Eugen Gigout, which was given for the first time. 
These recitals have been greatly enjoyed by the numerous 
people who have attended them.—Springfield Republican 


Harold Elgas. 


Master Harold Elgas, the boy soprano, is having pro- 
nounced success as a concert soloist. He has just re- 
turned from a short but successful tour of the New Eng- 
land States. His artistic singing called forth the most 
flattering criticism from the press and secured for him 
many return engagements. 

During the warm months Master Elgas will miake a 
concert tour, singing in the principal summer resorts. 
Dates have been booked for Saratoga and Newport. 

The following are some of the press notices: 

Master Elgas has a rich, warm voice, and sings with 
great beauty of tone and rare refinement.—New York 
World. April 24. 


Master Elgas won an instant success for the beauty of 
his voice and the eminently artistic style in which he used 
it. He sang in English, German, French, Italian and 
Latin, and the pronunciation of each language was ad- 
mirable. Mendelssohn, Grieg, Hahn and Gounod were 
the composers he interpreted, and he added pretty ballads 
by Van der Stucken and Dossert. Young Elgas is one of 
the best boy singers who have appeared before our public 
this season.—Musical Age, New York, April 28. 


Master Elgas has a charming voice, and it has been well 
cultivated. Unlike most boy sopranos his voice is rich, 
full and even throughout its entire compass. His singing 
was thoroughly enjoyable.—Pianist and Organist, April. 

Master Elgas sang magnificently—Hartford Times, 
April 30. 

Leontine Gaertner. 


“Busy as a bee” Miss Gaertner, the ’cellist, may have 
described herself at almost any time during the past 
season, so appreciative has the public become of her true 
musical temperament and fine technic. Not merely in 
New York alone has she succeeded in winning honest 
praise and affectionate interest, but in other cities where 
she has been playing. Her charm seems to be unfailing. 
Some late evidences of appreciation are: 

Miss Léontine Gaertner fully demonstrated her right to 
be called “the best living woman ’cellist.” It was expected 
to find delicacy, refinement and sympathy in her playing, 


but the strong, full tone she produced was a surprise. 
She is very graceful and her charming personality is 











She gave the “Cantilena,” by 
“Tarantelli,” by 
Popper, displayed her technic. For encore she played the 
“Pergalese Prayer” with exquisite expression. Schu- 
mann’s “Andante” and the Spanish dances won her an 
encore, for which she gave an old melody called “Nina.” 
The love and enthusiasm she feels for her art completely 
absorbs her during her playing.—Minneapolis Times, 
April 6. 


Miss Gaertner played “Cantilena,” by Goltermann, and 
“Tarantelle,” by Popper. Miss Gaertner is an artist of 
well-known ability. Her work was greatly enjoyed by 
Poughkeepsians, and she will ever be welcome here. Her 
violoncello obligato to Miss Miller’s “Unto Thy Heart, 
by Allitsen, was a charming feature of the evening. The 
audience gave Miss Gaertner hearty applause—her 
work was delightful.—Poughkeepsie Daily Eagle, May 5. 

David Nowinski. 

David Nowinski, the violinist, gave a successful concert 
in Philadelphia on Saturday night. The audience was ap 
preciative and the program was one oi artistic merit. 
Nowinski has the soul of an artist and speaks in tones of 
unmistakable intelligence to his hearers. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


= > 
Concerts in Copenhagen. 

The program for the concert on Sunday, March 20, un 
der the direction of Joachim Andersen, in Copenhagen, 
included works by Beethoven, Tschaikowsky, O. Raif, 
Ries, Stenhammar, Grondahl, Delibés, Grieg, Heise, Gade, 
Lembcke, Rosenfeld, Lange-Muller, Sinding, Peterson- 
Serger and Franz Liszt. The soloists were Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, Simonsen, Frau Dagmar Moller, and the ac- 
companists Holger Dahl and Einar Fersley. 

1 April 24 the program was entirely devoted to Wag 
ner's music, the occasion being a benefit for the or- 
chestra. 


Georg Liebling’s Repertory. 


“Herr Liebling has adopted a sure and systematic means 
of showing what a wide knowledge he possesses of ancient 
and modern piano music, and how particularly well he 
plays both. After dealing with four misceilaneous pro 
grams he has entered upon a course, less of piano music 
than of piano composers; beginning with Beethoven, con 
tinuing with Schumann and Chopin, and finishing with 
himself and Liszt. The Beethoven program included four 
of the best known and therefore most admired of the 
sonatas, the “Moonlight,” the ‘‘Pastorale,” the “Appas 
sionata” and the ‘““Waldstein.”” At yesterday's Schumann 
recital the sonata in G minor was followed by the “Fan- 
the sonata in F minor by the fantaisie in C 
Carnaval.” Herr 


tasiestiicke,” 
major, the whole concluding with the 
Liebling is one of those pianists who play for the sake 
of the music and not for self-exhibition. His style is 
marked by absolute correctness. He evokes from the 
piano that soft, rich tone which violent playing can never 
call forth. At the end of the “Carnaval,” gracefully and 
very cleverly played—with the fullest attention to the 
varied kinds of expression which the fanciful little work 
demands—Herr Liebling had to submit to the customary 
encores. 

“He was at his best yesterday when he played, with 
orchestra, Liszt’s E flat concerto and an interesting con 
certo of his own composition, besides a series of clever 
and agreeable little pieces all written by himself. 

“Mr. Liebling’s concerto is in three movements; it 


| opens with a stirring theme of martial character. The 


imbued with the same spirit as she displays in her playing | 


—sincerity and earnestness. There is a certain elegance, a 


finish, a simple dignity over all, that makes a deep impres- | 


sion. Her technic is all that could be desired, and while 
the temperament is not of the fiery, passionate order, the 


| 
J 


second movement is based on a simple but charming 
cantabile melody, which, introduced by the piano, is re- 
peated by the orchestra with arabesques for the solo in- 
strument, and the work is brought to a conclusion by a 
spirited finale.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





50 Cities in which 


New York. 
Boston. 
Cleveland. 
Atlanta. 


Richmond. 
Worcester. 
Frankfort, Ky. 
Binghamton. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
Lynchburg, Va. 





Providence, R. I. 


CARL has appeared. 


Chicago. Philadelphia. San Francisco. 
Cincinnati. Denver. Salt Lake City. 
Washington, D.C. Columbus. Nashville. 
Buffalo. Pittsburgh. Brooklyn. 
Montreal. Leavenworth. Colorado Springs. 
Augusta. Charleston. Pueblo, Col. 
Reading. Norfolk. Scranton. 
Niagara Falls. Poughkeepsie. London, Ont. 
Syracuse. Princeton. Wellesley. 
Carlisle, Pa. North Adams. Taunton. 


Danville, Va. Spartanburg, S. C. Marietta. 
Charlotte, N.C. St. Albans, Vt. Delaware, Oaio. 
Chambersburg, Pa. Zanesville, Ohio. 


For open dates address 


22d Street, New York. 
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Pizzarello Recital at Sherry’s. 
~HE vocal recital given by the pupils of Joseph Piz- 
zarello at Sherry’s last week proved anew the esteem 
in which this able teacher is held and also the value of his 
methods. 

His ability as a pianist and his thorough technical knowl- 
edge of the requisites for good playing as well as good 
singing have marked him as one of the elect among those 
who endeavor to maintain a high standard in matters mu- 
sical. The charming group of young women who illus- 
trated his vocal methods may be noted from the program 
printed below. 

Not all were equal in merit, yet each presented some 
feature worthy of commendation either in phrasing, emis- 
sion of tone or quality of voice. 
ince of a critic to pick flaws unless their aims are insincere 
and voices unworthy of further cultivation. 

Two bright particular stars deserve special comment. 
Mrs. Jennie Torriani has a pure, flexible voice of delight- 
ful timbre and good compass. Her possibilities have at- 
tracted attention since her return from abroad. Miss 
Grace Tuttle’s clear soprano voice and excellent intonation 
mark her also as one among those who are not mistaken 
in her vocation. The program was well arranged to please 
and instruct: 








Le ciel ERE Ra a aes A Gounod 
hin Ss abinuneceaveedite chaiedic se~ auntie Mattei 
Miss Eugenie Revel. 

Thy Beaming BYES. .ccccvccvecvecrseccsceres MacDowell 
a rere rere . Massenet 
Mrs. Halstead. 

OES SEI ee AES, Se ee Schubert 
See, Ce Sees COE BEM. coniebagssdvessotens Cantor 

ER Or: S Be OF SEEN ee peer oye 
Miss F. Missell 
(RE SNE RE ee SAT ER ELE TR Holmes 
es es i nts wel altiaisinln aekmcosbaaes auth Pecibarbale Denza 
Wa 5 Civ dccivdnesin ddan guiaeeuedes sen Chaminade 
Mrs. Didisheim. 
Cot, COIEG, BID oie ice Weencet seta emennenveds Bizet 
I ohh ts nn il a kon's se ansaid ache ae eae Joncieres 
EE 6 occ ban vnnanneneedititewress baees Dell’ Acqua 
Mrs. Jennie Torriani 
pe ak tS ake Se Poe . .Chaminade 
EN PS OR RR Ap a eer Hawley 
A Disappointment. . iatatalaa ahs ienie 
Miss Maud Beach. 
i ED i cn aaah kaw gebventewre 6 « .....-Cowen 
ROO NE OID 5.000 occccdacsvacndnereestoeses Godard 
a as a an 6 010i Proch 
Miss Grace Tuttle 
Te IE ROR cco tu bdie dps eendévns ons Cuschermann 


Mrs. Torriani, Miss Tuttle, Miss Beach. 


Alice Verlet and Adjectives. 


Adjectives are properly in force when describing the 
qualities and attributes of Mlle. Alice Verlet; certainly in 
every city where she appears she receives as many as can 
rightly be called her share. Some recent press notices 
continue the same story: 

The Verlet Company, one of the best musical attractions 
Dallas has ever welcomed, was greeted last night by a 
crowded house, comprising many of the cultivated musi- 
cians of the city. From the first number of the list with- 
out exception the interest was continuous. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more uniformly artistic company. 


It is not always the prov- | 


Castle Square Opera Company in “Faust.” 


NE of the largest audiences of the season gathered at 

the American Theatre Monday night to witness the 

first performance of Gounod’s “Faust” by the Castle 

Square Company. The artists acted and sang with spirit. 

The chorus was excellent, the staging admirable. It was 

one of the best performances of “Faust” ever given here 
in English. 

The management deserves great praise for presenting 

such a work. There is no doubt that the American’s 








YVONNE DE TREVILLE. 


patrons want the better class of operas, and this week will 
see the theatre crowded nightly. 
The cast on Monday night was: 


a, BRE ee ror See ere Jos. F. Sheehan 
Valentine......... 25 vnskea tele aah aie Wm. G. Stewart 
Mephistopheles. ..................+..+...Wm. Broderick 
Wagner....... cist 6 kesh ickeeeed Richard Ridgely 


Mile. Verlet, graceful and of a most charming personality, | 


has a voice that is fresh and youthful and extremely fine in 
quality. She sings with delightful ease, tones correct and 
enunciation exquisitely neat. It is highest pleasure to a 


musician to hear a voice so entirely free, as is hers, from | 


that wear that suggests injudicious method or use. —Dallas 
Morning News. 





The one successful concert of the season was the final 
recital of the Verlet Concert Company at Phcenix Hall 
last night, under the auspices of the St. Cecelia Club. 

* * * Miss Verlet is a charming little lady—her voice 
indescribable, her tones are absolutely perfect and her 
technic beyond criticism. Her Tarantelle by Rossini and 
the “Bolero” by Delibes evidenced | skill, careful school- 
ing and technic, and the encore, “Annie Laurie,” was 
given with that depth of feeling which has won fame for 
the singer. * * * Mile. Verlet is a brilliant star, high 
up in the musical firmament. we S Times-Herald. 





GRAND 
PATRIOTIC 


OUSA’ 





Marguerite...... La Se 8 A IES .Edith Mason 
As \ 940 Soh aang. 74aerbaeabhaein aad Lizzie Macnichol 
iD SB A Bessie Fairbairn 

During the week Grace Golden and Yvonne de Treville 
will alternate with Miss Mason in Marguerite and Charles 
Bassett with Mr. Sheehan in the title role. 

A little friendly hint to Miss Macnichol, Mr. 
and Miss Mason, not to interpolate foreign notes in their 
scores might not be amiss. Surely Gounod is quite satis- 
factory without this. 


Stewart 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE. 


The young artist whose portrait will be found in this 
column is Miss Yvonne de Treville, who made her début 
here last winter at the Waldorf. 
personality and an artistic temperament. 
high soprano, well cultivated. As a pupil of Mme. 
chesi she was the youngest of Marchesi’s class. 


The voice is a 
Mar- 


Miss de 


| Treville recently sang with the Mendelssohn Glee Club. 














The Trooping 
of the Colors. 


Boston, May 18; Portland, May 19; Providence, | 
May 20; Worcester, May 21; Albany, May 23; New| 
York, May 24 (Metropolitan Opera House). 


SPECTACLE 


She has a charming | 


She was also in the ‘ 
Boston production. 
As a member of the Castle Square Opera Company 
she has met with great success in Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and Washington. 


| them. 


“Adelaide” cast with ‘Bitphem in the 


Berenice G@. Agnew, an Armstrong Pupil. 
Said the Plaindealer, of Cleveland, Ohio, of this young 
woman’s singing: 


Miss Agnew, of Pittsburg, has accepted the position of 
soprano in the Church of the Unity. She has a very fine 
dramatic soprano voice, with a range of three octaves. 
Critics of New York speak very highly of her, and predict 
a bright future. * * * She was one of the few Pitts- 
burg singers who sang with Gilmore’s band in 1893, when 
she was only nineteen. 


Last winter she sang in Brooklyn, and the Brooklyn 


| Eagle said of her: 


Miss Agnew is a wonder; she has a voice of magnificent 
quality and power, and for operatic work it is almost un- 


equaled, as her work with the sextet from “Lucia” demon- 
strated. 
The World said relative to her singing at St. Martin’s 


Church, Brooklyn, on Christmas morning: 

Miss Berenice Agnew, of Pittsburg, the soprano, wh« 
at the age of nineteen substituted for the great Materna 
at the exposition in 1893 with such general satisfaction, 
has decided upon New York for voice culture, where she 
is studying with Lewis W. Armstrong, of Harlem. She 
sang the “Ave Marie” of Gounod on Christmas morning 
at St. Martin’s, and thus made her first appearance before 
a Brooklyn audience, with the result that everyone was 
thrilled with her voice, every tone of which is under con- 
trol. 

Miss Agnew has sent Mr. Armstrong a letter stating 
that his instruction has benefited her more than all others 


combined that she has received. 


From the Lankow Studios. 


The amount of work accomplished in the Lankow stu- 
dios is only rivaled by the quality of that work. Both 
are attested by many practical proofs, and he who runs 
may read them, or, more apropos, he who sings may heed 
A glance at this list of recent appearances adds 
meaning to the above statement: 

April 12—Eladio Chao, basso, in Brooklyn, with the 
Cantata Club; conductor, Albert Gerard-i hicrs. 

April 22—Miss Geraidine Kuye, at a concert given in 
Bay Shore, L. L. 

April 23—Muss Martha Hofacker, with the Helvetia 
Manunerchor; conductor, Joh. Werschinger. 

April 24—Mrs., Ludwig Marum, at the pupils’ recital of 


| Mr. Marum’s violin classes, a group oi songs. 


April 25—S. P. Veron, basso cantante, with the Men- 
delssohn Society, in Urange; the basso part in Hofmann’s 
“Schone Meiusine.” 

April 27—S. P. Veron, at his own concert at the Wal- 
dort-Astoria. 

April 28—Miss Nellie S. Hyde, contralto, at the Clinton 
Club, in Memorial Hall, Brooklyn. She was coached for 
her appearance there at the Lankow Studio. 

April 29—Andrew Schneider, baritone, German selec- 
tions at the Baton Club; conductor, William C. Carl. 

April 30—Miss Martha Hofacker, at the last Unter- 
haltungs-Abend of the New York Arion, the big aria from 
*Tannhauser.” 

May 3—Mrs. Alma Powell, a former pupil, with the 
Apollo Club of New York, at the Waldorf-Astoria, and 

May 4—With the Gounod Society, at Hackensack, N. J., 
under the conductorship of W. Chapman. 

May 6—S. T. Veron, with the Schubert Vocal Society, 
in Newark, N. J.; Brander, in Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust”; conductor, L. A. Russel, and 

May 29 and 30—Miss Martha Hofacker will sing at the 


Schweizer Sangerfest, to be held in Union Hill, N. J., 
under the conductorship of Louis Kémmenich. 
Andrew Schneider, a pupil of Anna Lankow, and till 


now with William C. Carl at the Old First Church, has 
been engaged as the solo bass for Grace Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, 104th street and Columbus avenue. Organ- 
ist, Miss Kate Stella Burr. 













SUMMER VOCAL, STUDY. 
SPECIALIST 
George eer ena 
417 West 23d St., New York City. 
W EVAN 
TENOR. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
address 
Wolfsohna’s 
Masica! Barcag, | 
131 Bast 17th Street, | 


DEVELOPMENT of the VOICE. 
M . GR E E N FE. on application. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., 
NBW YORK. 


SERENA SWABACKER, 
oe Gyoprano 42 


3306 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 








JOSEPH S. 


THIN 


Concert, Oratorio, 
Opera. 


For Terms and Dates 
address 


49 East 6'st St., 
or 

Henry Wolfsohn's 
Musical Bureau, 
NEW YORK. 
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PORT HOPE. 





Port Hops, Ont., Canada, Apri! 24, 1898. 
ISS SARAH PALMER, daughter of F. Palmer, 
Chicago, one of the prominent officials on the Wa- 


bash Railroad, delighted the large congregation of St. 
John’s Church by her splendid singing last Sunday. She 
possesses a remarkably fine contralto voice, handles it 
easily, and gives promise of a briliant future. 

Madame de Diaz Albertini, of New York, sang recently 
here in the Methodist Church. She gave one or two solos, 
and sang the obligato solo to the “Inflammatus.” 

We are looking forward to a gay summer this year. 
Already a great number of American visitors have signi- 
fied their intention of enjoying the town’s hospitality, 
chiefly from Pittsburg and Savannah, and their delectation 
will have to be provided. Amateur theatricals have al- 
ready started, and a visit from Dan Godfrey’s Band is one 
of the almost positive possibilities. The Grenadier 
Guards, England, had their band here once before, and 
their return will be eagerly hailed. V. S. Smita. 








MINNEAPOLIS. 


MINNFAPOLIS, April 21, 1898. 

HIS season will certainly _go upon record as the most 
successful one for several years in the opportunities 

it has afforded the general public of enjoying so many 
outside artists. The Apollo and Philharmonics have out- 
done themselves in the number of prominent artists they 
have brought here. The Philharmonics closed their series 
of concerts on the evening of April 5 with Fraulein Gaert- 
ner, ’cellist; Mrs. Harriet Dement Packard, soprano, and 
Ffrangcon-Davies. The chorus of the club, under the 
direction of Willard Patten, gave several good selections, 
and the work was most admirably done. The accompanist 
for the club was Mrs. John Harris Chick. Of course Min- 
neapolis was already enlisted in behalf of Fraulein Gaert- 
ner, as she belongs to the “New York Woman’s String 
Orchestra,” and no one here has forgotten Prof. Carl 
Lachmund, who was a prominent citizen and musician of 
this city not long ago, and who is the founder and director 
of the ‘Woman's String Orchestra.” This added a great 
deal to the interest she could not fail to inspire by her 
very beautiful work upon an instrument so difficult for a 
woman to handle. She is not alone an artist so far as ex- 
pression and execution are concerned, but she handles the 
instrument with perfect grace. Mr. Davies scored as per- 
fect success here as he does elsewhere, and he has added 
Minneapolis to his list of conquered cities. Mrs. Packard 
was not in good voice, for she was suffering from a severe 
cold, which was apparent to everyone understanding the 
vocal art. It is the more regretted, for there was no mis- 
taking the artist and naturally beautiful timbre of her 
voice. Prof. W. M. Cross was accompanist for the artists. 

The Philharmonics have given us the Henschels, Mrs. 
Clark Wilson, and this last group of artists, which makes 
a pretty good showing for its financial condition. It re- 
tires for the season with funds on hand. Willard Patten, 
the director of the chorus, will give his oratorio “Isaiah” 
at Omaha some time in July, I think. The Omaha com- 
missioners will provide him the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra. 

The Apollos close their series of concerts next Satur- 
day evening, with Mrs. Katherine Fiske and Evan Will- 
iams as soloists. 

The Institute of Arts and Letters gave us a feast that 








Sones SCHOOL—Piano, organ, harmony, under the direction of 
FP. W. Riesberg (professor at the New York College of Music; 
organist Rutgers Presbyterian Church ; sec.-treas. New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association), at Cooperstown, N. Y.,on Lake ‘° 
(12 miles from Richfield Springs), beginning July 1, eight weeks. 
Weekly concerts, free classes in sight reading, six and eight hands. 
Third season. 

Cooperstown is an ideal place for summer study; 1,200 feet above 
the sea, coo! always, a beautiful lake, fine hills, boating, driving and 
wheeling, eight hours from New York. G board and room $ to 

week. A fine eee | for teachers engaged the rest of the 

ear to spend a delightful and profitable summer. Address F. W. 

IESBERG, care THE MUSICAL COURIER, 19 Union Sq., New York. 
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BASSO. 
Concert and Oratorio—Festivals. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
317 East Sist Street, New York. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, 


SOPRANO. 
Tour of Europe after May 1 





PERSONAL ADDRESS: 
338 W. 56th St., New York. 





will be remembered a long time—M. Eugene Ysaye, 
violinist; Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, contralto; Sig. 
Carlos Sobrino, pianist. Ysaye had already won Minne- 
apolis on his former visit here, and on this his recent ap- 
pearance he but cemented the ties already formed. And 
oh, such divine music! Mrs. Bloodgood has won Minne- 
apolis completely, and will always meet with a warm 
welcome. Such a superb voice; so beautifully cultivated 
and handled! Sig. Sobrino delighted everyone, showing 
to advantage in each part of the program, for he accom- 
panied both violinist and vocalist. 

Prof. H. E. Zoch, pianist, concluded his series of re- 
citals on the evening of Tuesday, April 19. This last one 
was given with such scholarly reading that it was gener- 
ally conceded the best recital he has given this season. 

The advanced pupils of his class formed themselves into 
a club, giving it the name of their instructor, and during 
the winter have done some work worthy of mention. In 
addition to a musical program they have had a short lect- 
ure upon some musical subject by Prof. Harlow Gale, of 
the State University. The meetings of the club have been 
in every way of untold benefit to its members and friends, 
as well as a great source of pleasure. 

Prof. Gustavus Johnson has given his series of piano 
recitals at Stanley Hall. In connection with his private 
class he, too, has a club, the St. Cecilia, who have been 
doing some good work. 

Arne Krog Janson, after five years’ absence in Germany, 
where he has been studying the violin, has returned. Mr. 
Janson brought his own company with him, consisting of 
Miss Clara Tester, soprano, and Miss Grace Baragar, 
pianist. They gave a most delightful concert on the even- 
ing of March 25, and were assisted by Prof. Gustavus 
Johnson as piano soloist. Acton Horton. 


NEWARK. 





NEWARK, N. J., May 7, 1898. 
HE performance of Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” 
in Newark, May 6, as sung by the Schubert Vocal 
Society, was a great musical event, and proved a triumph- 
ant achievement for the Schubert Society, inasmuch as the 
general impression had been that the performance would 
be a failure. The chorus proved themselves equal to the 
exigencies of the work, although having difficulties to 
surmount, principally that of lack of volume, in some 
places the orchestra quite drowning the voices by their 
necessarily heavy fortissimos; but these and a few other 
slight noticeable faults can readily be pardoned as com- 
pared with the many excellent points of the chorus. 
_ A good array of soloists received a share of the even- 
ing’s honors. George Leon Moore, as Faust, made a very 
good impression. His voice is clear, ringing and reso- 
nant, and he evinced an admirable appreciation of the text. 
The part of Marguerite was portrayed by Madame Tre- 
belli, while Mr. Baernstein as Mephistopheles and Mr. 
Vernon as Brander both did splendid work. 

Mr. Russell conducted, and surely had his hands and 
mind well filled. Altogether the performance was the 
finest given by the Schubert in the history of my recol- 
lection. 

_The second season concert of the Palestrina Choral So- 
ciety took place May 5, and although the night was most 
inclement a good sized audience listened to the “Stabat 
Mater” of Rossini, well sung by the organization, under 
the Countess Ruta’s able baton. Between the first and 
second parts of the divided program the Countess played 
delightfully two of her piano compositions, which gave 
the audience the pleasure and satisfaction that her per- 
formances always do. The soloists were Mrs. George 
Denniston, soprano; Miss May Cressey, contralto; Leon- 
ard E. Auty, tenor, and Albert de Bassini, bass. “The 
Star Spangled Banner” was sung at the close of the con- 
cert. MABEL LINDLEY-THOMPSON. 


NASHVILLE. 





NASHVILLE, Tenn., April 18, 1898. 

ASHVILLE musical clubs, as well as all others here, 

do not take kindly to the idea of the federation of 

clubs. Perhaps it is better so, for any little disagreements 

which may arise within our circles are strictly family 
affairs and do not become national property. 

We have been having some very interesting music since 

my last letter, and I feel sure it means something for the 


On April 6 the meeting of the Wednesday Morning 
Musicale was varied by a most artistic and beautiful pro- 
gram given by Austin H. Merrill, reader and imperson- 
ator, and Alfred Howell, violinist. These gentlemen gra- 
ciously consented to appear before the club at its morning 
meeting, and they gave us a program which will always 
be remembered as one of the most charming in our club 
history. Mr. Howell is not a professional violinist but a 
business man, who gives some of his hours of leisure to 
his favorite instrument, and, being a man of rare natural 
talent and taste, his playing is always delightful. He is 
somewhat too timid about playing forte or bravura 
passages, his especial forte being in the piano and tone 
singing parts. 

The playing was very sweet and graceful in the Pierné 
serenade. Mr. Merrill is an immense favorite here, and his 
readings are always artistic, true and careful. His voice is 
melodious—truly Southern in that—his method natural, 
and from the pomparia style of the Spanish Don to the 
tender, relaxed lines of the Riley numbers he was fine, and 
was warmly appreciated. 

We had some good Easter music in the churches. The 
singing of Mrs. Rebecca Jacobus in Christ Church was 
especially good. 

The day before Easter I attended a very interesting pro- 
gram in Mrs. Aline Blondner’s studio. I spoke before of 
the lectures on the “Nibelungen Cycle” Mrs. Blondner 
had been giving, and tiis program was the last of the 
series, and embodied all the teachings of the lectures. It 
is true that only a very devoted Wagnerite could get an 
extreme amount of pleasure out of such a program given 
by girls at the piano, but it was full of interest for one who 
would make the mental e/fort. 

Our May Festival grcws every day through the untir- 
ing energy and enterprise of R. Dorman Co., piano 
men. They have worked it up splendidly, and it’s going to 
be a big success. ELIZABETH FRASER PRICE. 


LOUISVILLE. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 28, 1898. 


ESPITE the calling out of troops and the intense 
excitement occasioned by war, there has been no 


lack of interest manifested in the coming festival, which 
takes place here May 9, 10 and 11. It has been well ad- 
vertised. The press, railroads and commercial organiza- 
tions have interested themselves as never before in an 
enterprise of this character, and there is every indication 
that it will be, from a financial standpoint, one of the most 
successful musical projects ever undertaken by the city. 
To date the sale of season tickets has been very flattering, 
the number exceeding by far the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of its most ardent supporters. Already more than 
50 per cent. of the funds necessary to cover the expenses of 
the festival has been taken in at the box office of the 
Auditorium, which gives ample assurance, if the single 
seat sale is good, that the guarantors will not be called 
upon to make up a deficit. 

Every seat in the parquette and the most desirable ones 
of the dress circle have been taken for the season and 
paid for. The sale of season tickets will close to-morrow, 
and it is thought that but few good seats will be left, as the 
people are making a great rush for them. 

Much of the success attained so far has been due to 
C. H. Shackelton, director; Andrew Broaddus, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and E. H. Bacon, chairman for 
the hall and ticket committee, though no effects have been 
spared by any member of the various committees in behalf 
of its success. 

The hardest task, however, has fallen upon C. H. 
Shackelton, the director of the chorus. He had just suc- 
ceeded in getting the Musical Club down to a point of 
artistic proficiency when the festival chorus was organ- 
ized, and the addition of about one hundred raw recruits 
made it a difficult matter to overcome the effects of the 
change in the short time the chorus had to prepare the 
works for the festival. Every effort was made to secure 
good voices, but, as is the case with all choral organiza- 
tions, there are some who think that they know how to 
sing well enough not to over-exert themselves at rehear- 
sals. Mr. Shackelton has, however, demonstrated to some 
of these that they did not know near so much as they 
thought. Shackelton has some sterling qualities as a 
director and interpreter, and the public is just beginning 
to appreciate his excellent work here. He has improved 
wonderfully in his methods within the last few years, and 
the city owes a debt of gratitude to him and the Musical 
Club for having given some very good concerts here in 
the last two years. The rehearsals of the chorus now in- 
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dicate that it will be heard to good advantage in all its 
numbers. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 8, 1898. 
HE most important musical event of the past month 
here was the engagement of Sousa and his band at 
the Auditorium. No more opportune time cotild have been 
selected by the “March King” to thrill our people with 
his patriotic spectacle than the dates he filled here. While 
his “Trooping of Colors” fell far short of what was prom- 
ised and fully expected, the prevailing sentiment of pa- 
triotism in the minds of those who witnessed it was so 
strong that any faults that could be mehtioned here were 
clearly lost sight of. The concert part of his program was 
well given, and that, too, as only he can give it. 

The chorus, which was made up from several hundred 
voices and carefully drilled under the baton of Osbourne 
McConnathy, was very weak, and could scarcely be heard, 
yet it may be said to its credit that the bevy of prett 
girls that graced the foreground added much to the grand- 
eur of the spectacle and made the performance all the more 
interesting. 

On the 16th Sol Marcosson gave the last of his series of 
recitals before a brilliant audience. The two preceding 
concerts were of a high character, but his last effort was 
evidently the crowning one, both in point of artistic ex- 
cellence and genuine enthusiasm. His audience was re- 
sponsive, and was made none the less so by the profes- 
sional début of Miss Emily Davison, who has recently 
returned from abroad. Her efforts gave evidence of good 
training, and her voice, a light soprano, when used in its 
proper register is true and pleasing. 

Mr. Marcosson did some effective work in his playing 
of Wieniawski’s Concerto in D minor, and his work in the 
Grieg-Marteau “Au Printemps” was so well received that 
the audience would not be satisfied with anything but a 
repetition of it. At the close of the recital proper he gave 
several impromptu numbers. He made no mistake in the 
selection of Miss Hattie Bishop as his accompanist, and 
her selection doubtless added materially to both the finan- 
cial and artistic success of the series. 

The Alumnar Club on the 7th eclipsed all its former 
efforts by bringing to a close its series of lecture-recitals 
with a Wagner program, given by the Temple choir, 
which is composed of Miss Flora Bertelle, soprano; Mrs. 
Katherine Whipple-Dobbs, contralto; Joseph Simons, 
tenor; Douglass Webb, bass; John Surmann, violin, and 
Karl Schmidt, organist and director. These, however, 
were assisted by Hewitt Green, tenor; Peter Schlicht, 
baritone, and a few others. Every number on the program 
was well given. 

The lecture of Mr. Schmidt on the life, works and char- 
acterfstics of Wagner was short, concise and to the point, 
yet filled with many interesting facts. 

The piano and song recital given by the Misses Harris 
at Music Hall on the 14th gave the public an opportunity 
to hear these two young ladies to better advantage than 
when they made their début here with Van der Stucken. 
Several selections on the program were composed by Miss 
Zudie Harris, the pianist. In point of dramatic intensity 
and beautiful harmonic passages her efforts are commend- 
able and were enthusiastically received. Miss Lillian Har- 
ris was far more satisfactory to the general public than 
when she appeared the first time in works too difficult for 
her voice and ability to master. 

The testimonial concert tendered the popular young vio- 
linist Charles Letzler on the 20th was not as well patron- 
ized as it really deserved. It was not, however, without its 
artistic features. His playing of the first movement of 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in D minor and Saint-Saéns 
“Swan Song” were examples of good bowing and rich 
tonal effects. He gives much promise of developing into 
a violinist of merit, and is making active preparations to 
go abroad. He was assisted by Mrs. Americus Callahan, 
Douglass Webb, Miss Hattie Bishop, Katherine Whipple- 
Dobbs and Karl Schmidt. 

An effort was made here last week to organize a “solo” 
chorus, or in other words a chorus composed strictly of 
soloists. It is the intention to admit only those who are 
really engaged as soloists and “who aspire to a higher 
point of excellence than is usually attained in an ordinary 
chorus.” It is stated that nearly one hundred and fifty 
names have been secured, and that about eighty were 
present at the first meeting. A permanent organization 
will be affected in a few days. The director will be Gus- 
tave Frese, a local organist, who originated the idea. It 
is to be admitted that Mr. Frese’s intentions are praise- 
worthy, yet the young director is sure to meet with the 
inevitable fate of everyone who has yet undertaken any- 
thing of that character here when it comes to selecting 
soloists for a concert. If he succeeds he will have accom- 
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plished more than any old, ceeded director ever did 
here. 

The formation of this chorus will not in the least inter- 
fere with the work and progress of the Musical Club, as 
their respective rehearsals will not be held on the same 
night. 


throughout the summer months, and will give a light con- 
cert during the summer season. Rehearsals for the con- 
cert will begin immediately after the Music Festival. The 
chorus numbers now about 250, and it is expected that at 
least 225 will remain as members of the club. The club 
is in splendid financial shape, and at no time in history is 
there more enthusiasm manifested on the part of both the 
members and the director. 

The management of the Festival Association has pub- | 
licly expressed its gratification over the successful efforts 
the club has put forth in the coming festival. The festival 
organization is now permanent, and that the Musical Club 
will furnish the choral works for the next festival is be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt. 

Harry Pilcher, who has been organist at the Second 
Presbyterian Church for the past fourteen years, tendered 
his resignation to the music committee last week. He 
was immediately succeeded by John Mason Strauss, who 
recently resigned a similar position at St. Paul’s Church 

Mrs. W. H. Dillingham is now occupying her former 
position as organist at St. Paul’s Church. Miss Lillian 
Parsons, her daughter, has returned from New York, and 
will be contralto soloist for the year in that choir. 

Ridgeway Gebhart, the young New Albany baritone, 
who has just secured a position in the quartet choir at the 
Warren Memorial Church here—one of the most lucrative 
choir positions in the city—was called away last week with 
his company to Indianapolis, and now is preparing to fight 
the Spaniards. 

The music committee of the Central Presbyterian 
Church has not as yet selected a soprano for the quartet 
choir. Since the resignation of Miss Davison Miss 
Mayme Chapman has been filling the place temporarily, 
and were it not for her extreme youth she would doubt- 
less be retained permanently. The contralto is Mrs. Car- 
rie Read Howard; tenor, Hewitt Green, and bass, Peter 
J. Schlicht; E. McKee Latimer, organist and director. 
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RALEIGH, N. C., April 13, 1898 


HE Ladies’ Hospital Aid Association is to be con- 





so 


musicale on the 25th. The choral club connected with the 


association will render “David, the Shepherd Boy,” by 
Geo. F. Root, early in May. 

The Young Ladies’ Club of Peace Institute will shortly 
give the cantata “The Rose of Life,” by Cowen. 


Luu Aucusta Porrer. 


The Musical Club has decided to continue its rehearsals+| 
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ALAMEDA, Cal., April 19, 1808 

E have been somewhat busy here musically lately 
The students of E. D. Crandall, assisted by one or 

gave a very creditable performance of 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Iolanthe” on two nights last week 
to very good audiences. The choruses were gathered from 
the best voices in the city, and having rehearsed for several 
months really sang well. The solo parts were taken by 
Mr. and Mrs. Crandall, Miss Patterson, Miss Pariser, Dr. 
Humphrey, Mr. Bates, Mr. Parks and others. 

Miss Elizabeth Westgate gave a pupils’ musicale at her 


studio on Saturday to about sixty guests. Miss West- 
gate’s advanced pupils have played many times in public, 
and their names are found in the programs of many local 
affairs. This matinee was, however, by the young children. 

The League of the Sacred Heart connected with St 
Joseph’s Church arranged a very pleasant entertainment 
for Friday evening. Among the participants was Mrs. 
Alista Shed- Langstroc h, whose dramatic rendering of T 
B. Aldrich’s poem “A Set of Turquoise,” was one of the 
most delightful numbers 

The Verein Germania gives a concert this evening. 
There are to be choruses by the chorals of the Verein, 
besides solos. The director is Mr. H. E. Kaehler. 

A concert by Unity Circle, under the direction of Mrs 
W. B. Kollmyer, is being arranged, to take place soon. 
Among the soloists will be Arthur Fickenscher, pianist, 
and Bernhard Mollenhauer, violinist. 

Next Thursday evening the Glee and Mandolin Clubs 
of our State University at Berkeley will give a concert at 
the Unitarian Church here. The concerted singing of “the 
boys” is full of humor and a certain style, though, like 
most college clubs, it is not noted for its artistic achieve- 
ments. However, everybody attends the concerts dressed 
in his and her best. 

The music section of the 
terest as the months go on. 

Melba, with a half company, has arrived in San Fran- 
cisco, and people are breaking their necks to buy seats at 
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Adelphian Club gains in in- 





gratulated upon having such an efficient entertain- 
They have been untiring in their efforts | 


to make a success of the opera “Mikado,” which was given | 
last Monday and Tuesday nights. For some time the | 
young people of the city have been rehearsing to perfect | 
themselves, and, judging from the performance, they more | 
than succeeded. 

Albert L. Baker was coach and general director, and 
also acted the part of Ko-Ko, which he interpreted in a 
very artistic manner. Mr. Boykin made a very impressive 
Mikado; E. Baker has a melodious and good tenor voice, 
which he knows how to use to the best advantage; Dr. 
Royster was undoubtedly the “funny man” of the evening, 
and delighted all with the many local hits that he made; 
Mr. Baumann was, as usual, excellent. Too much cannot 
be said in praise of Miss Tucker, whose stage presence | 
was charming. Her voice is a pure and sweet soprano, 
which she used most effectively in her solo, “The Moon | 
and I.” Mrs. McKimmon’s make-up was a complete dis- 
guise, but it did not serve to hide to her many friends her 
most acceptable voice. Miss Nowell and Miss Duncan | 
sang and acted in a delightful manner. Miss Estelle 
Timberlake was a most valuable addition as accompanist 
The whole performance was a credit to Raleigh, and 
should prove an incentive to many interested in musical 
affairs. 

Gilbert Ward Bryant, director of music at Peace Insti- 
tute, is very enthusiastic over the forming of a North 
Carolina music teachers’ association. Postals have been 
sent to many teachers in the State, asking them to meet 
in Raleigh on the 27th of this month to form a permanent 
society. It is earnestly desired that as many as pocsible 
should attend. 

The Boston Festival Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer, con- 
ductor, will be here April 26. At last one good musical 
festival will be given here. Raleigh is very much in need 
of hearing something classical, and it is hoped that another 
winter will see Raleigh take its place with other Southern 
cities. 

The Raleigh Musical Association will give its monthly 


ment committee. 


$7 each. The back seats in the topmost gallery are $2, and 
the house for the three operas—‘“Traviata,” “Barbcr of 
Seville” and ‘“Lucia’”—is entirely sold out. If we cannot 


More’s the 
Musicus. 


get the genuine article we take diluted opera. 
pity we have to 


Omaha Exposition—June I to November I, 1898. 


Miss Julia Officer begs to announce that she is sole 
manager of artists for the Trans- Mississippi and Interna- 
tional Exposition to be held at Omaha from June 1 to 
November 1, and that all be ad- 
dressed to her personally, : 


communications must 
as she has no agents 
225 Dearborn avenue, 
Chicago, Til 


> 
HARPIST.—A teacher of the harp can secure an en- 
gagement by addressing the editor of this paper. 
> 
Rok SALE—Two old, valuable, rich-toned instruments, 
’cello and violin, $400 and $200, respectively. Would 
accept $500 for the two. Address Blakeley, 23 West 
Eighty-third street, New York. 
ee 


antecedents and su 
French 


(musician) of first-class 


LADY 

A perior education, 
and English, also in close acquaintance with musical and 
art circles in Vienna, offers a refined home and chaperon- 
age in one of the best localities of Vienna to a young 
American or English lady wishing to pursue her studies 


speaking fluently German, 


there. Special advantage for next season. Address “Vi- 
enna,” care of the Bureau of Information, Musica. Covu- 
RIER. References exchanged. 
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Lakeside (Lake Erie), Ohio, July 14 
August 19. The Henry Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 








The Scharwenka Conservatory of Music 


announces a 





Summer Course 


during the months of July and August. Most of the 
members of the Conservatory Faculty, including 


Prof. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


will assist in conducting this course. For particulars and 


terms address 


EMIL GRAMM, 
35 East 62d Street, New York. 
N. B.—A limited number of students could also BOARD at 
the Conservatory. 
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Reminbieeneen of Borodin. 
BESSMERTNY has just published some amusing 
« anecdotes of the great Russian composer, Alex- 
ander Borodin. Borodin was at first a student of medi- 
cine, then a surgeon in the army, then professor at the 
Medico-Chirurgic Academy and so on. All this. time he 
was devoted to music, and became one of the leaders of 
the Young Russian School and a great friend of Bala- 
kireff. 
Bessmertny tells us some strange examples of his ab- 
sent-mindedness. 
Once he and his wife were going abroad. Their pass- 
ports were duly inspected at the frontier. 


was in the ladies’ waiting room, when two officials re- | 


turned with the documents and said: 


“Are you M. Borodin?” 
“Yes.” 

“Travelling with your wife?” 
“Yes.” 


“Where is she?” 

“In the ladies’ waiting room.” 

“What is her name?” 

“My wife's?” 

Borodin became confused, hummed and hawed, and 
could not get his wife’s name. 

“Don’t you know your wife’s name?” cried the officer. 
Borodin in his perplexity gave the first name that came 
into his head. The officer naturally concluded that he 
was a fraud. 

At that moment Madame Borodin appeared. 

“Katja, for God’s sake, tell me what your name is!” ex- 
claimed the composer, amid general laughter. 

* * + 

On another occasion Borodin was in a store at St. 
Petersburg, and in taking up his purchases took also those 
of a lady near him. One of the shopmen ran after him. 
“T think you have, through an oversight, taken a package 
that does not belong to you.” 

“Ts it possible?” said Borodin. So they went into the 
next store, opened the package and found in it some laces 
and ribbons. 

” * * 

Once he received a letter and looked at the address. 

“Look, Katja!” he cried to his wife. “Whom can this 
letter be from? I know the handwriting very well.” 

“Yes,” replied Katja, “a handwriting you know very 
well—I could really believe you had written it yourself!” 

“Look, Katja,” he responded, “here it stands: Alex- 
ander Parphirovitch Borodin, Perm. Then Perm has 
been struck out and Petersburg written in. How can one 
find out whom it is from?” 

“The simplest way, it seems to me, is to open the letter 
instead of guessing,” the lady suggested. 

“My dear Katja, I am really grateful for your suggest- 
ing such a practical idea. I never thought of it.” 

It turned out that Borodin had written a letter to a 
friend at Perm, and then in place of his friend’s name had 
put his own. 

* * * 

All this is nothing to the next story. Borodin and two 
colleagues were prosecuting their studies at Jena. They 
lived together, and divided the house work among them- 
selves in true Russian fashion. Borodin was known only 
as “One of the Three at the City Hotel.” 

One fine day the whole town was thrown into alarm 
by the following telegram: 

The telegram was, “Jena. His Excellency A. Borodin. 
Expect you to-morrow evening. Alexander.” 


Madame Borodin | 





| Hotel and met a man coming downstairs with some 
bread and cheese. 

“Ts there an excellency here?” asked the boy. 

“No,” said Borodin and went on his way. 

The boy, however, met another of the Three, who told 
him to wait; His Excellency would be back soon. When 
he appeared the poor messenger began to stammer out, 
“Excellency! Your Grace! Imperial—Royal Highness!— 
excuse me!” 

“You are making a great mistake, my dear fellow, in the 
person,” Borodin replied. His two friends intervened, 
and explained to him in Russian that he was the person 
for whom the telegram was intended; perhaps he had for- 
| gotten he was a State Councilor and Excellency. 

“Utterly forgotten,” said Borodin, and then to the mes- 
senger: “Yes, yes, it is for me. Let me see the telegram.” 

All Jena thereafter treated the “fat Russian” with dis- 
tinguished courtesy. 


George Liebling as an Executant. 

The remarkable executive ability of Herr Georg Lieb- 
ling was perhaps the most striking feature at the orches- 
tral concert which he gave a short time ago before a 
large audience at St. James’ Hall. The artist has been 
heard here in most styles of music, in which he has de- 
cidedly made his mark, but as an executant his perform- 





ance of Liszt’s Concerto in E flat certainly entitles him 
to very high praise. Its difficulities are enormous, and 
were overcome by Herr Liebling with an ease which 
speaks well for his mastery of the technical side of his art. 
The whole performance was most brilliant. The rest of 
the program consisted chiefly of the concert giver’s own 
compositions, including an ambitious concerto and several 
shorter pieces. The latter proved graceful and effective, 
and a “Study in Octaves” was so well played that it won 
an encore. 
Mrs. Kaspar’s Pupils. 


The song recital of Mrs. Kaspar’s pupils in Washington 
on Saturday last was assisted by Anton Kaspar, Miss Ro- 
meyn and Harry Wheaton Howard, accompanist. The 
program is appended: 


Address MISS ANNA MILLAR, 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


Manager. 


CHICAGO: Auditorium Tower. 
NEW YORK: 


24 Union Square. 


Italian Opera Next Week. 


HE first performance of the Royal Italian Opera Com- 

pany, as the Bagetto Company is now called, will 

take place in this-city at Wallack’s Theatre next Monday 
night. 


Ada May Benzing. 

Ada May Benzing, in her interrupted tour with Sousa, 
met with great success at twenty-five concerts of Sousa’s 
triumphal tour until reaching Chicago, where she con- 
tracted a severe cold. She was compelled to cancel her 
engagement and return to New York. 


Miss Cummings’ Success at Springfield. 

Miss Shannah Cummings’ excellent work during the 
past season seems to have brought her forward into the 
front ranks of oratorio singers. She has been under the 
management of Victor Thrane. Her success at Spring- 
field is attested by the following notices: 

Miss Cummings strengthened the excellent impression 
made the day before by her singing of the aria, “Pace, 
Pace mio Dio,” from Verdi's “La Forza del Destino.” 
The effect upon the audience was enhanced from the fact 
that she came quite unknown and that her ability caused 
surprise as Well as pleasure. Her voice is not of the larg- 
est, but it has quite sufficient strength and a great deal of 
carrying power, and it is unusually pure in quality and true 
in intonation. She sings, moreover, with the finish of an 
artist, and altogether she is a valuable addition to the not 





too large list of sopranos available for festival purposes. 
At her second appearance she sang “Twas April,” by 
Nevin, and * ‘My Lovely Beloved,” by B. O. Klein, falling 
into the prevailing custom of playing her own accompani- 
ments, She was given as cordial a reception as the most 
exacting of prima donnas could wish, and the Spring Song 
which she gave in response to a persistent recall was the 
first encore number of the festival—The Springfield Daily 
Republican, May 6. 





Miss Cummings is another artist of merit whom we 
have not heard before, but are glad to hear of more in this 
festival. She has a true soprano voice of a very consider- 
able range; flexible, pleasant to hear, and of splendid pur- 
ity.—The Springfield Union, May 5, 1 





This was followed by the aria, “Pace, Pace, mio Dio,” 
from Verdi’s opera, “La Forza del Destino,” which was 
written in 1862, and was only mildly successful as an 
opera. This aria gave Miss Cummings ample opportu- 
nity to display her beautiful voice, and also to prove her 
dramatic gifts. Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” again furnished her 
with an opportunity to show intensity, especially at the 
close. It is very clear that Miss Cummings is a singer 
who must be given a place in the front ranks of that large 
number of young singers who are to-day claiming rec- 
ognition in all the fields of work open to any singer of 
great natural gifts, thorough training, and the honesty 
and intelligence that will enable them very rapidly to 
transform opportunity into experience. She is a singer 
of whom we are going to hear more, who will make and 
hold an enviable place in the world of music. 

As an encore after the aria she chose a very fitting 
thing, the familiar Weil “Spring Song,” to which she 
played a charming accompaniment that made up in a large 
degree for the lack of the violin obligato with which it is 
usually heard.—The Springfield Union, May 6, 1808 





Tue Strirxinc Success or Miss SHANNAH CUMMINGS 
As to the soloists, the audience was agreeably surprised. 
In the absence of the famous prima donnas, it had been 
too commonly taken for granted that the singers this 
year were to be of mediocre quality, for in the musical 
world the adage “omne ignotum pro magnifico,” is pre- 
cisely reversed, and a new singer is assumed to be infe- 
rior til! the contrary is proved. This was done most brill- 
iantly last evening by Miss Shannah Cummings, who sang 
most charmingly in the beautiful aria from Spohr’s 
“Faust,” and was given a reception worthy of the tra- 
ditions of the “artists’ night,” which is gradually being 
eliminated from the festival scheme. Miss Cummings is 








Alexander was the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar, but 
who was His Excellency Borodin? 

Nobody had ever heard of him. The telegraph boys 
were sent to every hotel. One of them visited the City 
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DOE cd. id cates s cep Wakmddies.-.s bei hbo SE 7-4'n'e <del Henschel 
Miss Mayo 
ON 55 Sie 5S eRe EO hg 2 RRS Coctien ve tin SOR Tosti 
Miss Camp. 
Songs— 
Si mes vers avaient des ailes.............ss0+0- Hahn 
Tie SRN SG 3ayisaic's « aavialel Kate Vanderpoel 
BG ci jesse wundde< 40+ <teeneemn ict Chaminade | 
_ Miss Baird. 
Fieemenrinds PIMOS a oso o.ccss stesns ccxavabwkes ses Hauser | 


Anton Kaspar. 


to sing again to-night, and it is well to have her marked 
success distinctly chronicled at the outset. The first of the 
experiments of the year has turned out famously, and Miss 
Cummings should in the future be a strong attraction to 
the local public—The Springfield Daily Republican, May 


| 5, 1808. 
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AND LITERATURE. 











AGAINST BENEFITS. 


WE republish with pleasure the following important news item from 
the Sun: 

The decision of the Actors’ Fund of America to suppress the theatrical benefit 
nuisance, which has grown particularly flagrant during the season now coming to a 
close, will doubtless result in a great relief to actors who have been called upon so 
frequently to appear for the benefit of their associates as well as for benevolent or 
patriotic purposes. The attitude of the actors and managers toward these affairs is 
shown by the following pledge, which was sent by the Actors’ Fund to more than 
300 conspicuous managers and actors: 

To the Board of Trustees: 
Actors’ Funp or AMERICA. 

“On and after May 1, 1808, we pledge ourselves neither to give our theatres with- 
out charge, nor our services as managers or actors, for any benefits (except in cases 
of national calamity or local public disaster) unless the recipients of said benefits 
shall agree to turn over 12% per cent. of the gross receipts thereof to the Actors’ 
Fund of America, to assist it in its philanthropic work of caring for the sick and dead 
of the theatrical profession.” 

The managers who signed this, as well as the actors, are the best known in the 
country. The final cause of the step on the part of the fund came from the necessity 
of abandoning the customary benefit performance, which annually yields a large sum 
to the society. But before the date usually fixed for this performance so many bene- 
fits had been given that the public had been exhausted and so many actors had been 
called upon to appear that the performance was given up. In this way the rev- 
enues of the fund were notably diminished for this year. That led to the adoption of 
the present rule, which will give the fund 12% per cent. of the profits of all benefits 
It is not thought probable that so many benefits will be given next year. As a matter 
of fact there is very good reason to believe that there will not be. But the Actors’ 
Fund wishes to be prepared against any such contingency as that which resulted in a 
loss of part of its income this year. 

The Sunday night benefits given during the past two or three years have gradually 
lost all the patronage they ever received, and long ceased to be more than moder- 
ately profitable. They were never given, moreover, by prominent actors, and had 
little or no effect on the ordinary course of theatricals. Occasionally a somewhat 
pretentious one would be given, and the audience would be large. That rarely hap- 
pened, however. The Actors’ Fund benefit was always the largest of the season and 
was always highly profitable. But this winter the benefit fever seized a large number. 
Stage managers with no other excuse for a benefit than the fact that they were hard 
up, actors out of employment, and all sorts of persons came before the public as bene- 
ficiaries of entertainments organized by them. In addition to these were the Maine 
Fund performances, as well as an unusual number of musical and theatrical enter- 
tainments given for varieus charities at the Waldorf. Back of all these were the regu- 
lar charitable benefits that have been given for many months. 

The public showed its interest in many of the benefits given for persons of whom 
they knew little or nothing by merely keeping away from the theatres. Many of these 
affairs were given at a loss; the regular annual benefits suffered, and only a few of the 
performances were really profitable. Some of the large affairs did make money 
Most of the small ones failed miserably. But the actors were in constant demand; 
they were too much occupied in the business to act for their own benefit at the fund 
matinee, and the name “benefit” came to have an odium which had never before been 
attached to it. This finally brought about the proposal to have one-twelfth of all 
benefit profits given to the fund, and that has now become a law of the actors’ society. 

“The great damage done to the business by these benefits,” said a manager yester- 
day to a Sun reporter, “was in the way they injured the benefit idea. With all these 
performances last winter, it would have been impossible to have given any benefit 
that would really attract widespread attention and result in any large sum of money. 
The majority of persons who organized benefits for themselves and asked their friends 
and associates to appear for them had no right whatever to appeal to the public. The 
fact that the audiences were small made no difference in the effect on the benefit idea 
It would have been ruined if the business had been kept up as it commenced this fall 
Just now it would be impossible to awaken public interest to any great extent in any 
benefit of any kind.” 

All appearances of actors and musicians who pursue professional work 
should be based upon a commercial or financial undertaking, just as is the 
case with physicians, electricians, teachers, attorneys, surveyors, painters, 
sculptors, editors, engravers, architects, engineers, machinists, pilots, police- 
men, artisans, compositors, composers, poets, &c. No one can be expected 
to earn a living unless compensated for his labor, no matter in which direc- 
tion that labor tends, and the greater the financial recognition the greater 
the stimulus toward exertion for improvement. 

Why should actors and musicians be considered exempted from 
the rules governing mankind generally unless it is generally under- 
stood that these two professions as professions should always remain 
poor? In all the pursuits as marshaled above there are many prac- 
tical results, and the men and women engaged in them become 
wealthy of self-sustaining, and there is no “Fund” to bury the poor 








in the profession. When an engraver or engineer is poor he is not a poor 
engraver or a poor engineer, but a poor man; but when the actor or musician 
dies he is in nearly every case the poor actor or the poor musician, because 
these professions are always poor as professions. And why? Because the 
members of these two professions are in the habit of giving a great part 
of their services free of charge, and seem to be happy in doing so. 
Naturally the practical world looks upon this as irrational and absurd, 
and has long since lost all confidence in the future or the future prosperity 
of these two professions, and hence there are so many people prejudiced 
against these professions to the extent of discarding their children for join- 
ing either of them. All this can be cured when once the actor and the mu- 
sician will rise to the dignity of demanding financial compensation for all! 
services, the free dispensation of the same being an admission that the 


equivalent given represents the true value. 





SHAKESPEARE DOWN TOWN. 
EW YORK has not seen Louis James for some time, and the week at 
the Star, which ended April 16th, and was continued in Brooklyn till 
the 23d, revives the days of Barrett and bygone methods of tragedy—the 
days when we were young and good and loved to see a_ villain die. 

You must look at the Hamlet of Mr. James from his point of conception 
To be frank, however, we doubt if Mr. James has 
any conception of the part. It appears to be played somewhat unthinkingly 
to a lively funeral march. _Lively because Hamlet is out to make corpses, 
not to bury them. We see our old friend as a vindictive, robust, perfectly 
sane, brutally honest, but loving fellow—prince he never is in Mr. James’ 
hands—who shatters all our Booth traditions to atoms. But since Mr. 
Forbes Robertson has set the example of free Shakespearian independence, 
In Mr. James’ Hamlet we see an angry, undig- 
But to discuss this at 


to even understand it. 


we must let all have a try. 
nified man, rather than a phase of mental suffering. 
length is to treat it seriously and Mr. James’ Hamlet was never put on the 
boards for this purpose, we are sure. Stick to time worn Othello, Mr. 


James. He will win you more laurels in a night than all your repertory car 


bring you in a year! 

Barry-Johnstone is a distressing leading man, fond of purple tights and 
of leaning against walls and balustrades when portraying baffled rage or 
mental anguish. None of Mr. James’ company can be called good, if we 
except Miss Alma Kruger, who is an actress new to New York and, we 
understand, new to the stage. She is exceptionally fine at times and will 
some day be a gifted artist, if she does not fall into the habits of a school 
which is woefully old-fashioned. So far she has every promise of a great 
future before her. There is a sincerity about Miss Kruger’s interpretations 
and an originality which mark her as individual and true. At present, like 
most young actresses, she lacks perfect simplicity, but that will come in 
time. 

In Ophelia we see her at her best, although her Desdemona and Juliet 
are charming creations. 

Ophelia is generally played like a sophisticated schoolgirl trying to 
appear innocent to her family and finally knocked silly because she can’t 
get the Danish throne. Miss Kruger brought out strongly the loving, yet 
weak disposition of Ophelia, the respect, almost approaching fear, and the 
unquestioning submission habitual with her toward her father and brother 
striving but poorly with her honest love for Hamlet. It is this weakness, 
pitiable rather than blamable, which alone makes it excusable for Ophelia to 
have assisted, upon her father’s command, in helping to set a trap for her 
lover. Many actresses rise to the “mad scene,” but not here alone, but con- 
sistently throughout we must congratulate Miss Kruger upon being one of 
the best complete Ophelias we have seen for a long time. Her Desdemona 
is charming rather than great. Her Juliet—well, I like her Juliet, but it is 
We see hundreds of Juliets like Miss Kruger’s, only not 
Juliet is evidently the favorite part—it should be, for 
Miss Kruger plays 


not original. 
played so pleasantly. 
Mr. James cuts no figure in it, or at best a sorry one 
Juliet with an ease and spontaneity which are lacking in her other roles, but 
at present she is wanting in the reckless passion and wild impulsiveness of 
the true Juliet. Nevertheless she is a charming actress and we wish her 
well, 
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The Playgoer Abroad. . 


| TE SE a ST 
BRUSSELS, April 18, 1898. 


RUSSELS is still Brussels; in these days of shimmering sunlight and 
opalescent rain she is more beautiful than ever. Up in the Chaussée 
d’Ixelles the young poets—impudent as nightingales—sing as they have 
sung any time these last fifteen years; young musicians, all hair and genius, 
hold uncanny converse with the piano; yellow 
51atRI ToRTER ——— haired girls prattle of art in good set terms. 
ne 

I have always loved Brussels, this winsome 
city, neither Dutch nor French and yet a bit of 
each. The art life is so frank and joyous. The 
young poets bleat so unabashedly. Indeed you 
may find here what some of us found in Paris a 
decade ago—a life of sincere ambition, endeavor, 
promise. 

I have often told you of the oldsters here in 
Brussels—of Eekhoud and the men of his gen- 
eration. Of them there is still much to be said. 
For the present let me introduce you to a num- 
ber of the newer men. 

tet. 

Last night was Sunday. I spent the day at 
a Kermesse in Lacken, renewing my youth. 
There was a charm at once sane and invigorat- 
ing in the plump, hearty peasant girls, who 
danced and made merry; there was an honest pleasure in eating fried 
potatoes and salt fish and riding the wooden horses of the merry-go-round, 
while the small girls guyed one’s monocle and were properly tousled there- 
for: but all this was as mint and anise and cummin to the joy of the little 








ambulent theatres. 

Scattered about the fair were a dozen of these little vagabond play- 
houses. I visited all of them—some of them twice. It was good for the 
soul. It was good for the esthetic sense. I would say bluntly that in one 
of these canvas theatres—for the sum of 2 cents—I saw a better entertain- 
ment than I could see in New York for $2, or ten times $2. I discovered 
two comedians who are as good in their way as Weber and 
Fields and the two most extraordinary dwarfs that it has 
been my luck to see. 

One of the dwarfs was a man of fifty or so and nearly 
three feet high. He had a stalwart little body and an 
enormous head. The face was marvelous—the face of Czsar, but of a 
Czsar who never crossed the Rubicon; it was unutterably sad, unspeakably 
proud—the face of a dethroned and exiled king. Dressed in dirty tights 
and tawdry spangles, as he was, he has still a figure of tragedy. He stalked 
like some dark effigy of crime—ridiculous withal, with his little legs, squat 
body and monstrous head. 





“.%.-* 

The other dwarf was his son—a mere midget, not two feet high and 
scarce twenty years of age. He was an anxious little person. He appeared 
as a strong man in miniature. He lifted chairs with his teeth, juggled with 
weights and all that sort of thing. The charm of the act, however, lay not 
so much in what he did, as in the really extraordinary pantomime of the old 
dwarf, his father. The immense seriousness with which the dwarf watched 
and supervised the midget was art of the highest order. I can hardly de- 
scribe it—so pathetic it was, so comical and so grim. 
I should like to introduce these two little men of genits 
to an audience at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Between two performances they went with me to an 
estaminet, where we pledged each other in faro. 

“You are a great artist, monsieur,” I said. “Debu- 
reau would have becn proud to know you.” 

“To be sure,” said the dwarf, “I have my triumphs— 
is it nothing to hold your audience in your hand, like 
that,” and he closed his stodgy fist, “is it nothing? I 
have my audience. The little one here is working—he, 
too, will have his triumphs, if’—and he looked darkly at 
his son—“‘if he lets the women alone.” 

I looked at the youngster; his head appeared just 
over the table—a long, big head, the red face of it 
wrinkled and seamed with wicked, knowing laughter. He winked at me 
with an uncanny intimacy that was shocking. Then from the midget there 
emerged a voice—so huge and husky and deep that it might have been the 
voice of Hercules. 

“Ho!” said he, “let the women alone—come, that’s a good one.” 
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“Yes, let ’em alone,” growled the old dwarf. “You can’t have art and 
women, too. You’ve got to make your choice.” 

“But when one is young,” said the midget—and his grinning face was 
incredibly old, old with all the sins of all the years—older than the primal 
curse. He winked and laughed and choked over his faro—this little 24- 
inch Don Juan. 

The old dwarf shook his head, slowly and sadly. In his face was the 
sadness of all the fathers who have wept since first the world began. 

We shook hands and parted—and neither of us, I fear, had hopes of the 
midget. He had no art in his soul. 

> oe 

I got back to Brussels from the fair in time to keep an appointment I 
had made to spend an evening with the “compagnie du Diable au Corps,” 
It was held in the catacombs of the Café d’Ixelles, up near the Porte de 
Namur. Dear Lord! how the poets flocked—splendid in beards and curls 
and stocks and flaming waistcoats. And what herds of amenable girls 
posed and chattered under the gaslights. The poets recited their verses. 
The young composers—all hair and enthusiasm—sang their songs. We 
drank beer and smoked cigarettes, 
but our shirt fronts were immacu- A type of Brussels vehicte. 
late and our morals were flawless. 
It was all youth and gayety, and 
here and there a flash of genius. 

How impossible such an evening 
would be in New York—and yet 
how helpful, hopeful and admirable 
an evening it was! 

Somehow or other in your city the social habit is that of hypocrisy. 

You cannot imagine a young man standing up and saying calmly, “I am 
a poet.” 

Faith, how the laughter would ring! 

He may say, “I am a brewer” or “I am in Macy’s” and no one would 
think of laughing; but to make a profession of poetry—to take it seriously 
and to take himself seriously—that to the American mind seems absurd and 
shameful. 

Why, pray? 

Surely writing verse, even though it be verse that fails, is quite as honor- 
able as selling underwear. To me it was very pleasant to hear these young 
cocks crowing, in all the pride of achievement, while all their friends and 
admirers shouted approval. 





are 
Perhaps nothing can give you a better idea of how the thing is done in 
Brussels—and Paris, too, for that matter—than the following program 
of “Les Phalénes”: 
PROGRAM. 


PREMIERE PARTIE. 


UI 65g. Sp aes ane Sou bitivts Seon died vo obGs pais os ......Lhoneux 
Par l’auteur. 
I NE NON 66 od ds wicket dus vo eis'e Kad pine e ooo suis de Théo-Bar et Lhoneux 
Chantée par A. Dedeyn. 
Tournée de Féte, tableau populaire avec ombres, par....... id vyvebes anesocette an 
: Disediour du Diable au Corps. 
PND Srirtesis init -ouuailies poe vuw ddd den 254%) bscndhesevsrecceess de Mlle. Sapho 


Récitant, A. Leys. 


OR OUND os 55's ba vv sicher Miewasuk teat tar ie <4 dadick oe o6.s ¢ de Julal et Lhoneux 


PU CES falc bo Sek CebcGi a bod c cadet ie cb ib nicboidlebdocdiceee bee% H. Hennault 
: Par l’auteur. 

BS Sie ss od aie dc soc dain deraiduid be dawdeeedanve ba dessins de H. Hennault 

Chantée par A. Dedeyn. 

ein se teeta, cag a REG 5 cops SIDE SASS ARK ATED DERE ASIE BD eae ae SCS P. Hubin 
Par l’auteur. 

AILS As Wane irks eet RIUTIE Wu co 6 ess aiy Gin oh dc wrelkc 9a do Uaiba done cecedueVes 0 Lasson 
: ; Par l’auteur. 

ee Soi a aan’ dd os So 68 Cae CEE MR ee ohc whee cs oni vers dessins de H. Hennault 
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DRAMA AND 


DEUXIEME PARTIE. 


ROR Vee rhe 5 Prd ae ee ieee Bett. Mees) a Lhoneux 
EO ene RR RE RS AE 8: Bs a ITE SAR a de Théo-Bar et Lhoneux 
DS BE... vcitectins ss carcsal cue cree vin  dbnb daeee sh eu detieteiesd Hamaide 


La mort du Christ, poéme de style en 5 tableaux....de P. Hubin, dessins de A. Navez 
écitant, F. Vallier. 


L’ordinaire de chez mes parents................... (aneienaebessawes sess H, Hennault 
Par l’auteur. 

Ly APOE P RET TT TTT ee Ce eee re eee ee Chanteclair 
Par l'auteur. 

Be a a TTS ee eet Ts he eT ee OT Oo de Mme. Montuelle 


Chantée par Julal. 
Printures murales. 
Lecture par Leys. 
Godefroid de Bouillon 4 travers les Ages, fantaisie lyrique en 7 
TE INL. oo oa. 00s a wie o coe bnr eg 0d C05 s krsv'ae) ood dessin de A. Lynen 


Chantée par A. Dedeyn. 


> 
* * 


The evening ended with a dance. 


* 
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I had an appointment to meet Henri Houssaye, of the French Academy, 
who was in Brussels last week, but I was late and he left for Paris. I shall 
try and redeem myself by a re- 
spectful call at his hotel in the 
Avenue Friedland. 

The Vicomte Houssaye, as 





you know, is the son of that 
witty, gallant and fanciful writer 
Arséne Houssaye. He is a very 
handsome man, with a certain re- 
semblance to Henri Quatre, which 
he is not displeased at your point- 
His historical work is 
admirable in 








ing out. 
reasonable, 
form and method. The years 
1814 and 1815 he has made his 
His visit to Belgium was 


sane, 


own. 





for the purpose of studying the 
battlefield of Waterloo. His 
forthcoming book on the subject 
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Hugo et al., a work of the sort is a historical necessity. 
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will unquestionably be one of rare 
value, and after Charras, Quinet, 


* 

Just what a revue should be you may see at the Scala. 
called “Bruxelles en Chair et en Noces” and was devised by M. Théodore 
Hannon, a witty, fanciful playwright who is not above 
a bit of redeeming realism in his stage pictures. 

He has translated into well-balanced action all the 
joyous life of the streets and cafés of Brussels; the com- 
missaire and the itinerant drink seller, the peasant and 
the rogue, gigolo et gigolette, the groom and the swell, 
the workingmen of St. Gilles and the midnight girls 
of the Metropole and the Rue du Conde pass and re- 
pass through a story that is entertaining, though not 
without naughtiness now and then. 

But the Scala is not a place for babes. 

Indeed for the babes there is in Brussels a well managed créche. 

To-morrow I am going to Mechlin; I want to hear the bells of St. Rom- 
baut ring once more and see the white Beguins, gliding like ghosts through 
the dark streets. Then, if Maurice Maeterlinck is in Ghent, I shall go there. 
If not I shall take the train for Paris. 

The cable brings us red menaces of war. Are you really going to fight? 
In any case I suppose you are tremendously wrought up over the matter. 


* 
rhe revue is 
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But think of my horrible anxiety—I do not know whether Maeterlinck is 
in Ghent or Paris! Now that is a serious matter. 
VANCE THOMPSON. 


LITERATURE. iii 


The Stage Abroad. 


M JULES LEMAITRE has just had a new play produced at the 
¢ Theatre du Gymnase. It is a somewhat sentimental comedy in an 
old-fashioned style, and to our American ideas distinctly French in its ideas 
of propriety, when French ideas are needed to further a climax, although it 
is ostensibly a picture of semi-German protestants, Petermanns, Millers, 
Mikils, mixed up in an unexplained way with gentlemen of the name of 
Dursay. 

The heroine, Lia, is the eldest of Pastor Petermann’s six daughters. 
Mrs. Petermann is a useless person of feeble intellect, and while her sisters 
spend their time flirting, Lia is the real head and mother of the family 

it is no trifle to be the head of a family of six girls, but Lia’s family take 
it as a matter of course that she was born to look after them and efface her- 
self, and it never occurs even to her that she might be doing something more 
profitable for herself. The one fault Lia possesses is that she is too good. 
If she talked and grumbled more about what she did her people would value 
her. She would be horribly disagreeable to outsiders, but her family would 
realize her great worth. 

However, in spite of all this, at bottom Lia has a heart like anyone else, 
and when she sees her sisters marry off one after the other it is not without 
envy that she sees suitor after suitor salute her as men do a saint, and then 
pass her by for another. 

Lia is one of those persons who are so excessively gor 1, so devoted, so 
“altruistic,” so very virtuous, in fact, that none takes any stock in their 
virtue. 
tation of having a certain quality, that you must only possess that quality to 


Everyone knows that it is necessary, if you wish to gain the repu- 


Let a person habitually amiable but once show a little 
\h, that fellow has a bad 


a very slight degree. 
bad temper and the world will cry, “Just look! 
disposition,” and vice-a-versa. Let 





the greatest brute you know show | py tcclepeaghi«. 


wy 


for one moment a single good senti 





ment, and they will exclaim, “At 
bottom that poor fellow is good.” 

If you wish people to think that 
you have a virtue, have very little of | | 
it and you'll get on well. \ 

Cousins, whenever he met a man__ | 
whom he thought he would like, al- 
ways said, “Let us see something of | 
of one another, my friend, but not | 
often; still let us see each other.” | 
Show off your good qualities, but | 


not too much. When ice is dear as 





crystal no one thinks the water is | 
frozen, 

To return to Lia. Fate had been 
very unkind to her, and also the 
Mikils. 


secretly, and he came one day 


parson She loved him 

and opened his heart to her He 
also loved. She imagined he had divined her secret, but alas! he 
came to tell her it was the loudest and most wayward, most flirtatious of her 
Lia almost said to Mikils, 


would have had the reply, “Oh, your are apart. 


sisters. “You mean me!” and had she done so 
You are above loving in 
such a way. The earthy love the earthy.” 

In the second act all the Petermann sisters are married except Lia, the 
eldest, and Dorothea, the youngest, who is barely seventeen. Lia is thirty 
and in a fair way to become an old maid, as during the interval of the first 
and second acts the Rev. Petermann has lost the small fortune he possessed. 
However, the syndic Miller, a middle aged man, who is frequently at the 
Petermann home, doing little things for them, appears to look upon Lia with 
interest, and she might perhaps allow herself to entertain the idea of marry- 
ing for money if it were not for the memory of the grave and handsome 
parson Mikils, who married her sister Norah some five years back. 

Mikils and his wife next appear at the Petermanns’ and free her from this 
memory. They have had a dreadful disagreement. Norah has behaved her- 
self as anyone might know she would behave herself, and Mikils, without 
being sure of her culpability, is also very little in doubt about it, and has 
come to consult in the matter, and Norah, like a spoiled child, has come to 
beg Lia to reconcjle her to her husband. 


ful confidences of Mikils and the pitiful confessions of Norah 


Turn about Lia receives the pain 
All this is 
pretty severe for her and shows her how useless her sacrifice for her sisters 
was, in the past, and what is worse, it shows in a true light the man whom 
she used to see perpetually surrounded by a halo. All this has its use, how 
ever, for she realizes that she no longer loves Mikils. He appears to her a 


very poor specimen of manhood. Her girlhood’s dream is ended. She can 
now make an old maid’s marriage and wed the syndic Miiller, if he should 
happen to ask her. 

And he comes in fact to do this. But Lia is not at the end of her suffer 
ings. The syndic Miller has barely openly declared himself when her little 


witch of a sister, Dorothea, in a very bright scene, but which needs short- 
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ening, altogether upsets the quinquagenarian; so much so that he disappears 
to reflect, and one hears no more of him. 

Lia sees herself robbed of the poor happiness of settling comfortably in 
life, and even of the happiness of being resigned. She is sad. 

The next act takes place in the garden of an old friend of her parents, 
M. Dursay. Her sisters and their husbands amuse themselves rowing in 
boats and walking about, and this brings before her the image of happiness 
and love. She stays at home with the crickets, looking on their games, 
listening to their songs, which almost make her cry, and watching the syndic 
Miiller avoiding and then searching for Dorothea, while she is abandoned by 
everybody. A spirit of revolt springs up in her. For the first time in her 
life she says hard things against her relations, against fate, and even against 
Heaven. You feel that she has reached that point where the most virtuous 
person is ready to do some foolhardy thing, through weariness of being 
continually sacrificed and anger at being continually duped. 

Just at this point an amiable young officer appears on the scene, a lieu- 
tenant in the hussars, and a nephew of Monsieur Dursay, their host. This 
young man is rather languid and rather foppish, but good-natured. He 
notices Lia in passing, thinks she is very charming, and speaks to her with 
the impulsive grace which a strong sentiment always lends to even the most 
vulgar. The young man follows up his introduction rapidly. 

Lia loses her head a little. The joy of at last hearing words of love, which 
she has so often heard spoken to others, and which she despaired of ever 
hearing spoken to herself, is too much. If she loved someone else she could 
have recovered herself, but she cares for no one and lets herself drift with 
the tide. She feels a sort of vague astonishment that it is she and not one 
of her sisters who is acting this way, although she is profoundly moved when 
she feels the young man’s arm around her. Finally she forgets herself so far 
as to enter a small summerhouse with the lieutenant. 

Next we have a scene which is extremely French both in conception and 
in denouément. The lieutenant, once in the pavilion, makes love of a 
description which has always been termed disrespectful. Lia understands 
him quickly—it would be difficult not to—and is suddenly brought to her 
senses. She orders the lieutenant to open the door. He refuses. She 
supplicates; it is no use. Finally, to justify her conduct in entering the 
pavilion with him, she recounts the series of sad instances which led her on 
to committing this act of imprudence. As she tells her story she is 
unconscious of how she opens her heart or of how much more attractive and 
charming she appears to her listener than on first entering this isolated 
cottage. Before she has finished the lieutenant loves her madly and passion- 
ately. 

When I say she was unconscious I meant to say that she did not see it 
at once, but she did before very long. Then she screams and struggles. 
‘The noise which she makes attracts the attention of her relations and friends, 
who are not far away outside. They call her. “Don’t go out,” the lieutenant 
cries; “keep silent. They will pass on and there will be no scandal, and 
afterward I will let you go as you please.” 

“Then I should despise myself,” Lia replies. “It is precisely a scandal 
which will re-establish me in your eyes. I am going out.” And without 
more ado she rushes forth and shows them all where she is. 

“She is a fool,” the lieutenant mutters to himself. 

There is good reason for a scandal. Lia has only reason to satisfy her 
conscience. 

The dignified Petermann family is in a pretty situation. All the young 
Petermann girls flirted like kittens without the honor of the family being 
smirched. They all married comfortably. Not a word was said. Lia never 
flirted in her life. She one day goes into a cottage while talking of one 
thing and another, and the honor of the Petermanns is lost. This is the 
way things go. The guardian angel of the Petermann household dishonors 
the Petermann house. The Petermanns will be obliged to leave the country 
and finish their life sadly in a distant land. Never will the Petermanns for- 
give Lia Petermann. It is better to commit a fault without scandal than a 
scandal without fault. 

In vain the good pastor Mikils begs them in the name of religion to 
pardon her. They forgive, but how they lie. In vain Norah, carried away— 
a little far—by her good heart, ends up by crying, “I have done worse.” 
This does not improve matters, for instead of having one to forgive they 
have two. They pardon Norah half indifferently, and Lia with their hearts 
closed against her. 

Next M. Dursay arrives on the scene. You will remember the cottage 
was in M. Dursay’s park. He turns up and very cerenioniously asks for 
Lia’s hand for his nephew, telling them that the lieutenant has informed his 
relatives of his intentions and wishes to repair his fault—to do his duty. 

“It is his duty?” Lia repeats. “Well, I will not be married out of duty.” 

“He does not merely do his duty,” Dursay tells her; “he loves you. 
While in the cottage he loved you, and loves you still.” 

“He loves me, perhaps,” Lia replies; “but I do not love him. I could 
never love a man who tried to ruin me. I am not of a happy disposition. I 
should never smile. I should always feel that he might say, “I have married 
a woman who made me marry her by a flirt’s trick; in fact, by blackmail.” 

With a character like Lia’s it is clear she can never marry the lieutenant 
Dursay. We are puzzled to know what the author will do with her. 





Suddenly he shows us. Monsieur Dursay, the uncle, has been promenading 
through the piece from start to finish, and ever since the first act has been 
telling us that he is married, but separated from his wife, because she was 
too “giddy.” We are naturally then very surprised when he says gravely to 
Lia, “Mademoiselle, there is not a purer or more charming girl than yourself 
in the world. I came to propose your becoming Madame Dursay. You 
have already refused. I propose it again in another fashion, since I bear the 
same name as my nephew.” 

“But your wife!” Lia gasps. 

“I have never been married in my life. I started that tale to preserve 
me from flirtatious attacks. In this part of the country a man must be mar- 
ried to be left alone.” 


(To be continued next week.) 








THE VICTORY AT MANILA. 


6¢( HORT, sharp and decisive” was the meeting of the Spanish and 

American fleets in the harbor of Manila. But there have been 
more “short, sharp and decisive” battles before this one of Capt. Dewey 
and Admiral Montijo. The peculiarity of the business is that the whole 
Spanish fleet was put hors de combat without the loss of a single ship or a 
single man on the American side. Such a thing is unexampled under all 
the circumstances. The war had been declared, there was no surprise, the 
Spaniards were not caught in some tight spot where they had been driven 
by stress of weather or desire to avoid a fight; they were on their own chosen 
ground, in front of their capital city, with land fortifications behind and on 
each side of them; their ships were equal in number to those of the United 
States; their guns were by Krupp and Armstrong; their men were as brave 
as Spaniards have always been, and yet look at the result! 

The only explanation is misgovernment throughout, mismanagement in 
organization, utter lack of comprehension of the task to be performed. We 
have no doubt that in any case the result would have been victory for our 
fleet, but we should have liked to see Spain save her honor by putting up a 
better fight. The men seem to have stuck to their guns with that desperate 
tenacity that, in view of the inevitable defeat, still defies death and destruc- 
tion. The fault is not in the men but in the system under which they have 
been trained. 

From the earliest days they seemed to have despised everything that 
they considered handicraft, they toiled not, neither did they spin. They 
would not cut timber for their own ships, or build fortifications for their own 
garrisons. These things had to be done by inferior races, Moors, Mores- 
coes or Dutch. Of course this form of Spanish pride was all right as long 
as Spain could pay for the labor, as long as she could subsidize hosts of men 
under Spanish commanders as she did in Charles V.’s time. But an end 
came to that, for she never knew how to manage her American possessions, 
from which the resources for subsidies came. In these dominions beyond 
the sea she sought only for gold and silver, she asked nothing else from 
them; indigo, cotton, other less glittering productions of the new world, 
were left to such shopkeeping nations as the Dutch and the English. And 
it is on the commerce that Spain threw in their way that the English and 
Dutch founded their commercial supremacy. 

The fight in Manila harbor has been compared to Drake’s attack on 
Cadiz. In dash, daring and success there is similarity; Drake’s expedition, 
however, was merely designed to stop reinforcements being sent to the 
Armada that was formed for the invasion of England. He certainly stopped 
them and took a lot of treasure and got away safe, but he had not to accept 
the surrender of a city and a territory of 8,000,000 of inhabitants, a problem 
which has to be faced by Admiral Dewey. But Drake did not come off 
without the loss of a man, and he moreover had the responsibility of bring- 
ing back in irons his second in command. This gentleman is described as 
being a very brave man, a thorough seaman, an accomplished navigator, an 
astute strategist, but he was too scientific for any use, whose notion was 
“when you see a ship capture it.” 

One of the great wars of antiquity, the so-called Peloponesian war, when 
democratic Athens and oligarch Sparta struggled for the hegemony of 
Greece, was ended by a naval battle in which the victor Lysander, like 
Dewey, did not lose a single ship or a single man. Just as at Manila, the 
Spanish ships were found with no steam up, so at Goat’s River the Athen- 
ians were found with their ships at anchor and their men ashore. Just as 
Montijo was intending to take up a position in some other bay of the 
Philippines, so were the Athenians intending to take another and better 
position somewhere else, mafiana. They lost 170 ships, only twelve escap- 
ing, and with this defeat the city of the violet crown fell never to recover her 
old flag. 

War, naval and land alike, is nowadays a question of machinery and 
science, of complicated machinery and every branch of scientific appliance. 
Victory will belong to those who are the best educated, the most enlight- 
ened, the most self-reliant, the most independent; it will belong to those who 
prize freedom, and yet can subordinate individuality to discipline, who 
individually independent know how to form an organized unit. 
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